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And the bubbles varnish the glittering wheel 
As it rumbles round and round. 

Then the Brook began to talk 
And the water found a tongue,— 

We have danced a long dance, said the gossip, 
A long*way have we danced and sung. 


Rocked in a cradle of sanded stone 

Our waters wavered ages alone, 

Then glittered at the spring 

On whose banks the feather-ferns cling, 

And down jagged ravines 

We fied tortured, 

And our wild eddies nurtured 

Their black hemlock screens ; 

And o'er the soft meadows we rippled along, 

And soothed their lone hours with a sweet pine 
song, — 

Now at this mill are plagued to stop, 

To let our miller grind the crop. 


So the clumsy farmers come 

With their jolting wagons far from home. 
We grind their grist, — 

It wearied a season to raise, 

Weeks of sunlight and weeks of mist, 

Days for the drudge and Holydays. 

To me fatal it seems, 

Thus to kill a splendid summer, 

And cover a landscape of dreams 

In the acre of work and not murinur. 

I could lead them where berries grew, 

And sweet flag-root and gentian blue, 

And they will not come and laugh with me, 
Where my water sing» in its joyful glee ; 

Yet small the profit, and short lived for them, 
Blown from Fate’s whistle like flecks of steam. 


The old mill counts a few short years,— 
Ever my rushing water steers ! 

It glazed the starving Indian’s red, 

On despair and pumpkin fed, 

And oceans of turtle notched ere they came, 
Species consumptive to Latin and fame, 
(Molluscous dears or orphan fry, 

Sweet to Agassiz, 1 know not why.) 


Thoughtful critics say that I 

From yon mill-dam draw supply.— 
cap the scornful Alpine heads, 
Amazons and seas have beds, 

But I am their trust and lord, 

Me, ye quaff by bank and board, 
Me, ye pledge the iron-horse, 

I float Lowells in my source, 


The farmers lug their bags and say ;— 
Neighbor, wilt thou grind the grist to-day ? 
Grind it with his nervous thumbs, 

Clap his aching shells behind it, 

Crush it into crumbs? 


No! his dashboards from the wood 
Hum the dark pine’s solitude ; 
Fractious teeth are of the quarry 
That I crumble in a hurry,— 
Far-fetched duty is to me 
To turn this old wheel carved of a tree. 


I like the maples in my side, 

Dead leaves, the darting trout ; 

Laconic rocks (they sometime put me out.) 
And moon or stars that ramble with my tide, 
The polished air, I think I could abide. 


‘This selfish race to prove me, 

Who use, but do not love me! 
Their undigested meal 

Pays not my labor on the wheel. 

I like better the sparrow 

Who sips up a drop at morn, 

Than the men who vex my marrow, 
To grind their cobs and corn. 


Then said I to my brook, Thy manners mend, | 
Thou art a tax on carth for me to spend. 


TO JOHN BRIGHT. 


Bulwer has spoken and proud Oxford too— 
Noble and scholar! We turn unto you, 
John Bright! 
Ie theirs the voice of a free, Christian land ? 
Thinks she our cauec is a dream built on sand, 
John Bright? 





Knows not Great Britain the meaning of right? | 
Sees she not why we should bleed, we should fight, 
John Bright? 
Has Cotton wooed her, seduced e’en her heart, 
Whispering the freedom of Slavery’s mart, 
John Bright? 


Be not disheartened, though e’en public blame 

Level its fluger with loud cries of shame, 
John Bright! 

Mocking Republics—but born to be curst— 

Who's for reform now the bubble has burst ? 
John Bright. 


Noble your voice.—lift it up—raise your head ! 


Under the one word, house, are included 
the school house, the alms house, the jail, 
the tavern, the dwelling house; and the 
meanest shed or cave in which men live, con- 
tains the elements of all these. But no 
where on the earth stands the entire and per- 
fect house. The Parthenon, St. Peter’s, the 
Gothic minster, the palace, the hovel, are 
but imperfect executions of an imperfect 
idea. Who would dwell in them? Per- 
haps to the eye of the gods, the cot- 
tage is more holy than the Parthenon, 
for they look down with no_ especial 
favor upon the shrines formally dedicated to 
them, and that should be the most sacred 
roof which shelters most of humanity. Sure- 
ly, then, the gods who are most interested in 
the human race preside over the tavern, 
where especially men congregate. Methinks 
I see the thousand shrines erected to hospi- 
tality shining afar in all countries, as well 
Mahometan and Jewish, as Christian, khans, 
and caravansaries, and inns, whither all pil- 
grims without distinction resort. 

Likewise we look in vain east or west over 
the earth to find the perfect man; but each 
represents only some particular excellence. 
The landlord is a man of more open and gen- 
eral sympathies, who possesses a spirit of 
hospitality, which is its own reward, and feeds 
and shelters men from pure love of the crea- 
tures. To be sure, this profession is as of- 
ten filled by imperfect characters, and such 
as have sought it from unworthy motives, as 
any other, but so much the more should we 
prize the true and honest landlord when we 
ineet with him. 

Who has not imagined to himself a coun- 
try inn, where the traveller shall really feel 
in, and at home, and at his public house, who 
was before at his private house; whose host 
is indeed a host, and a lord of the land, a 
self-appointed brother of his race; called 
to his place beside by all the winds of 
heaven and his good genius, as truly as 
the preacher is called to preach; a man of 
such universal sympathies, and so broad and 
genial a human nature, that he would fain 
sacrifice the tender but narrow ties of private 

friendship, to a broad, sunshiny, fair-weath- 
er-and-foul friendship for his race ; who loves 
men, not as a philosopher, with philanthropy, 
not as an overseer of the poor, with charity, 
but by a necessity of his nature, as he loves 
dogs and horses; and standing at his open 
door from morning till night, would fain see 
more and more of them come along the high- 
way, and is never satiated. To him the sun 
and moon are but travellers, the one by day 
and the other by night, and they, too, pat- 
ronize his house. To his imagination all 
things travel save his sign-post and himself; 
and though you may be his neighbor for 
years, he will show you only the civilities o- 
the road. But on the other hand, while na- 
tions and individuals are alike selfish and ex- 
clusive, he loves all men equally; and if he 
treats his nearest neighbor as a stranger, 
since he has invited all nations to share his 
hospitality, the farthest travelled is in some 
measure kindred to him who takes him into 
the bosom of his family. 

He keeps a house of entertainment at the 
sign of the Black Horse or the Spread Eagle, 

and is known far and wide, and his fame trav- 
els with increasing radius every year. All the 
neighborhood is in his interest, and if the 
traveller asks how far to a house, he receives 
some such answer as this: ‘* Well, sir, there's 
a house about three miles from here, where 
they haven't taken down their sign yet; but 
it’s only ten miles to- Slocum’s, and that’s a 
capital house, both for man and beast.” At 
three miles he passes a cheerless barrack, 

standing desolate behind its sign-post, neither 
public nor private, and has glimpses of a dis- 
contented couple who have mistaken their | 
calling. At ten miles see where the tavern) 
stands,—really an entertaining prospect,—so | 
public and inviting ‘that only the rain and 

snow do not enter. It is no gay pavilion, 

made of bright stuffs, and furnished with nuts 

and gingerbread, but as plain and sincere as 

a caravansary; located in no Tarrytown, 

where you receive only the civilities of com- 

merce, but far in the fields it exercises a prim- 

itive hospitality, amid the fresh scent of new | 
hay, and raspberries, if it be summer-time, 

and the tinkling of cow-bells from invisible 

pastures; for it isa land flowing with milk 

and honey, and the newest milk courses in a 

broad deep stream across the premises, 

In these retired places the tavern is first of 
all a house—elsewhere, last of all or never— 
and warms and shelters its inhabitants. It is 
as simple and sincere in its essentials as the 
caves in which the first men dwelt, but it is 
also as open and public. The traveller steps 
across the threshhold, and lo! he too is mas- 
ter, for he only can be called proprietor of 
the house here, who behaves with most pro- 
riety in it. The landlord stands clear back | 
in nature, to my imagination, with his axe | 
and spade felling trees and raising potatoes 
with the vigor of a pioneer; with Promethe- 
an energy making nature yield her increase 
to supply the wants of so many; and he is 
not so exhausted, nor of so short a stride, 
but that he comes forward even to the--high- 
way to this wide hospitality and publicity. 
Surely, he has solved some of the prob'ems 














Mourn not for hopes a vile Press would call dead, | 


John Bright! 
Theirs be the shame Slavery's fires to blow, 
Kneeling before the great God, Status Quo, 


| 
| 
John Bright! 
' in palaces, nor cottages, nor temples, and in- 
‘ | trude nowhere. 
Now that for Freedom the North draws hereword| jeening are exhibited to the eyes of men, | 


Speak now, in this the good Fear of our Lord. 


John Bright! 
Boldly -.ad sternly for God and mankind— 
Open the eyes of the wilfully blind, 

John Bright! 


We would think well of our once mother land, 

Glad could we feel the true grasp of her hand, 
Jobn Bright! 

Speak! that the wave of the New Year may launch 

Friendship and faith that shall be true and staunch 
John Bright! 


Tell us that England no longer means eelf, 
Tell us she scorns te sell honor for pelf, 

John Bright! 
We will respond with the love that lives yet,— 
We of the North can forgive, can forget, 

Johu Bright! 


Nobly you've worked for our cause in the past ; 
Others belied us, but Truth held gow fast, 
John Bright! 
E’en when the cowards among us have raved, 
“Help! allis lost!’ you have said, ‘*All is saved!” 
John Bright! 


And when the debts of this nation are paid, 

When the old scores at their doors shall be laid, 
John Bright! 

Freemcen will hail The Democrat's Friend, 

FREEDOM and BRIGHT will in unison blend! 








The John Higgineon named below was probably the 


son of Frances Higginson of Salem, ancestor of Col. 


Higginson. 


The foilowing certificate of a marriage was found 


among an old lady’s writings : 


“ This is to satisfy whom it may concern, that Ar. | 
thur Waters and Amy Yursley were lawfully married 
by me, John Higginson, on the first day of August, 


anno 1703. 


“f Arthur, on Monday, 
Take thee, Amy, till Tucsday, 
Te hove and vo hed til W y, 
‘or er worse till Thureday ; 
I'll kiss thee on Friday ; 
If we don’t agree on Satarday 
We'll part again on Sunday.” 








of life. He comes in at his back door, hold- 
ing a log fresh cut for the hearth upon his | 


| shoulder with one hand, while he greets the | 


newly arrived traveller with the other. | 
Here at length we have free range, as not | 


All the secrets of house-| 
| above and below, before and behind. This | 
| is the necessary way to live, men have con-| 
' fessed, in these days, and shall he skulk and | 
| hide? And why should we have any serious | 
| disgust at kitchens? Perhaps they are the | 
holiest recess of the house. There is the 
| hearth, after all,—and the settle, and the fag- | 
| ots, and the kettle, and the crickets. We. 
| have pleasant reminiscences of these. They. 
| are the heart, the left ventricle, the very vital | 
| part of the house. Here the real and sincere | 
| life which we meet in the streets was actually | 
, fed and sheltered. Here burns the taper that | 
cheers the lonely traveller by night, and from | 
| this hearth ascends the smokes that populate | 
| the valley to his eves by day. On the whole, | 
aman may not be so fittle ashamed of any. 
other part of his house, for here is his sincer- | 
ity and earnest, at least. It may not be here | 
that the besoms are plied most—it is not here | 
that they need to be, for dust will not settle | 
on the kitchen floor more than in nature. 
Hence it willnot do for the landlord to pos- . 
sess too fine a nature. He must have health 
above the common accidents of life, subject | 
to no modern fashionable diseases; but no) 


taste ; rather a vast relish or appetite. His_ 


sentiments on all subjects will be delivered as | yorably with the church. The church is the | way to the sea. Angel Island, the largest in the 


freely as the wind blows; there is nothing | 
private or individual in them, though still | 
original, but they are public, and of the hue | 
of the heavens over 

out-ot-door obviousness and trans ncy not | 
to be disputed. What he does, his manners, 

are not to be complained of, though abstract- 

ly offensive, for it is what man does, and in| 
him the race is exhibited. When he eats, he | 
is liver and bowels and the whole digestive | 
apparatus to the company, and so that all admit 

the thing is done. He must have no idiosyn- 

cracies, no particular bents or tendencies to 
this or that, put a general, uniform, and 


is house,—a certain | 





healthy developement, such as his port! 
son indicates, offering himself analy oa oh 


a diamond, or a patient with the gravel, sits 
afar and retired, off the road, hangs out no 
sign of refreshment for man and beast, but 
says, by all possible hints and signs, I wish 
to be alone—good-bye—farewell. But the 
landlord can afford to live without privacy. 
He entertains no private thought, he cher- 
ishes no solitary hour, no Sabbath day, but 
thinks—enough to assert the dignity of reason 


which bind the country together. It is the cen- 
tre of the trade and entire industry of a vast re- 
gion, which may be said, indeed, to comprise the 
whole Pacific slope of the Rocky Mountains, but 
which includes more immediately nearly the 
whole State of California, together with the ad- 
jacent Territory of Nevada. 


to Rincon Point, a mile or so to the South. Be- | less a true foresight. 

tween the two, before the settlement of the place, | Having watched Fremont at every stage of his 
the shore fell back to the base of the sandhills be- | career in these later years, I have only had my 
hind, forming a small bay. The absence of flat | physiognomical study confirmed. In the De- 
land at this place, the most convenient in other partment of the West he showed his power to 
respects for a landing place, and therefore for the command a vast army of men without brutality 
establishment of-a city, soon led to the extension or severity, by his personal magnetism. He 
of the town into this little bay on piles. Atthe gained more personal devotion than McClellan 


—and talks, and reads the newspaper. What 
he does not tell to one traveller he tells to 
another. He never wants to be alone, but 
sleeps, wakes, eats, drinks, sociably, still re- 
membering his race. He walks abroad through 
the thoughts of men, and the Iliad and Shaks- 
re are tame to him, who hears the rude 

ut homely incidents of the road from every 
traveller. The mail might drive through his 
brain in the midst of his most lonely soliloquy, 
without disturbing his equanimity, provided 
it brought plenty of news and passengers. 
There can be no pro-fanity where there is no 
fane behind, and the whole world may see 
quite round him. Perchance his lines have 


Looking back twenty years, we sce an entirely 
different picture. This great region was then 
merely an outlying appendage of a few small 
pastoral districts outside of the Coast Mountains, 
the principa) of which were those having for 
their chief towns Monterey and Los Angelos re- 
spectively. These districts are now in their turn 
the appendages of the country above described 
as controlled by San Franesico Bay. 

Perhaps no spot on the earth’s surface is so 
definitely marked by nature as the site of a great 
city, as that waste of sand hills among which San 
Francisco is scrambling into its predestined 








fallen to him in dustier places, and he has he- 
rocially sat down where two roads meet, or 


growth. On this side of the continent, the site 
of New York is undoubtedly that most obviously 


present day, this process has resulted in the en- 
tire occupation of this cove, so that the front line 


of the city is now neurly straight between the ex- 


and without any cf the low tricks with which 
McClellan begged it. 
He who had planted the American flag on the 


at the Four Corners, or the Five Points, and | : 
his life is sublimely trivial for the good of ®dapted for its precent use. The great city of 
men. The dust of’ travel blows ever in his | the eastern coast, nevertheless does not compare 
eyes, and the preserve their clear, sonar with its western rival in natural advantages. 
cent look. The hourlies and half-hourlies, | Many points on this coast could, and do toa’ 


the dailies and weeklies, whirl on well worn | ith N York 
tracks, round and round his house, as if it | S'e#t ¢xtemt, compete with New *ork as com- 





tremities of the original curve. The wharves highest summit of land in the country, planted 
are now near half a mile in some places from the | it on the highest principle in this war—to wit, 
foot of the hills against which the water rippled | the summits of liberty and equality. 
fifteen years ago. It hes turned out since that the victories which 
Those fifteen years have witneased ehanges | have been gained in the West have without ex- 
more wonderful than the rise of half a mile of | ception been the result of following his plan to 
wurehouses from the waters of the Bay. The the letter. He has also shown himself the only 
sudden concentration of life, activity and wealth | Major-General who has been able to appoint a 
on a spot previously so far removed from the bus- | real staff. 
tle of the world, has a romantic interest which| The dash and victory at Springfield show a 
cannot be wholly destroyed even by the prosaic | power which will surely be culled into action be- 
appearance of the town, and the almost absolute | fore this war has gone much farther. As soon as 
absorption of its people in the pursuit of material | the Administration determines that it really has 
prosperity. We quote from the Boston Traved- | a war to fight, it will call upon him- 
ler of February 24, some items which show how | But what about his extravagance, ete.? Well, 
great a traffic has sprung up upon this naturally Ihave carefully read the voluminous investiga- 
barren spot, Six million pounds of coffee, and | tion reports, and am forced sorrowfully to ad- 





were the goal in the stadium, and still he sits | mercial centres. But on the other, while sea 
within in unruffled serenity, with no show of and land remain distributed as at present, San 
retreat. His neighbor dwells timidly behind ; Francisco must continue to be the painted | 
a screen of poplars and willows, and a fence | pead of all the Pacilic settlements. Not only is | 
with sheafs of spears at regular intervals, or | 


defended against the tender palms of visitors | the Hemremente: navigable twice ss fer from the 


by sharp spikes,—but the traveller's wheels | Se 4 the Hudson, but this river is only a part 
rattle over the door-step of the tavern, and | of a system of inland waters, all passing into the 
cracks his whip in the entry. ; Ocean together. ‘Ihe pace where the Coast 

He is. truly glad to see you, and sincere as Range gives them passage is the only one on the 
the bull’s-eye over his door. The traveller’ whole coast where navigable streams escape 


“ oar ies? Pig — oe Cathe ae | through the mountains, which elsewhere form 
lation to him, who will be an inhabitant of Walls round basins, from which the waters of 
the land to him a stranger, and represent its | the enclosed regions can find egress only by sub. 
human nature, as the rock stands for its inani- terranean passages or through the air, or else 
furnishes provender fer the teaveller’s hove, | ONver* the streams descending trom thei slopes 

*| into mere torrents. Even the Columbia finds 


and his larder provisions for his appetite, so : : 

his cunversation furnishes the necessary ali- | °° tranquil course through the Cascade Range. 
ment to his spirits. He knows very well) San Francisco Bay lies outside of the main 
what a man wants, for he is a man himself, | Coast Range, but within a line of mountains be- 
and as it were the farthest travelled, though | longing to the same general mass, which imme- 


he has never stirred from his door. He un-| 9: : “he 
derstands his needs and destiny. He would | diately borders the coast at this part of its course. 


be well fed and lodged, there can be no doubt, | The waters of the interior enter the Bay by a nar- 
and have the transient sympathy of a cheerful | ToW streit, just after passing the town of Benicia. 
companion, and of a heart which always| They emerge from it by the now celebrated 
prophesies fair weather And after all the) passage called the Golden Gate. Each of 
Breacest men, even, want much more the | these straits has the appearance of a cleft 
sympathy which every honest fellow can give, | tt h th j at 
than that which the great only can impart. | —— — See ee po om 
If he is not the most upright, let us allow him | C"Vulsion of nature. Speculations on -the 
this praise, that he is the most downright of | former outlets for the interior waters of the coun- 
men. He has ahand to shake and to be! try have received some attention in California, 
oe te eee a agri — a and have been assisted, it is said, by Indian tra- 
3 in you, as if he had assume e| a: 1" . hiice 03 
care of you, but if you will break-your neck, — sate - anshganed ee 
he will even give you the best advice as to der thorough survey by scientific geologists, who 
the method. will probably be able to arrive at a more com- 
The great poets have not been ungrateful | plete knowledge of the truth upon this interesting 
to their landlords. Mine host of the Tabard | subject. 
inn, in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales,| In the va'ley between the mountain chains 
above mentioned, the Bay expands itsclf into 





was an honor to his profession: 
‘SA semely man our Hoste was, with alle, 


He is the true house-band, and centre of the 
company—ot greater fellowship and practical 
social talent than any. He it is, that pro- 
poses that each shall tell a tale to while away 
the time to Canterbury, and leads them him- 
self, and concludes with his own tale: 


For to han been an marshal in an halle. 

A large man he was, with eyen stepe; 

A fairer burgeis is ther non in Chepe : 

Bold of his speche, and wise, and well ytaught, 
And of manhood him lacked righte naught. 
Eke thereto, was he right a mery man, 

And after souper plaien he began, 

And spake of mirthe amonges other thinges, 
When that we hadden made our reckoninges.’’ 


“Now, by my fader’s soule that is ded, 
mare be mery, smiteth of my hed: 
Hold up your hondes withouten more speche,”” 


If we do not look up to the Landlord, we 


what is really an inland sea. It extends thirty 
miles towards the south beyond the Golden Gate. 
The Straits of Carquinez, where it receives the 
united rivers of the interior, are about the same 
distance from San Francisco in a northeasterly 
direction, and to the north and west of these, a 
broad expanse of water, called San Pablo Bay, 
forms a subordinate division. 

At San Francisco the Bay is but six or seven 
miles wide. To the south it is a little wider in| 
places, but on the whole contracts, until it loses 
itself in a muday channel among marshes, which 
receives some small streams from the San Jose 
Valley. Towards the north the Bay is broader, 
on the whole, but is somewhat contracted, and 


look round for him on all emergencies, for he 
is aman of infinite experience, who unites 
hands with wit. He is more public char- 
acter than a statesman—a publican and not 
consequently a sinner; and surely, he if any, 


contains some islands which make it appear still 
narrower, before expanding into San Pablo 
Bay. 


itary duty. 


| watched all night for travellers. 


should be exempted from taxation and mil- 


Talking with our host is next best and in- 
structive to talking with one’s self. Itisa 
more conscious soliloquy; as it were, to 
speak generally, and try what we would say 
provided we had an audience. He has in- 
dulgent and open ears, and does not require 
petty and particular statements. “Heigho r 
exclaims the traveller. Them’s my senti- 


for what may come next, expressing the 
bse sympathy by his demeanor. ‘Hot as 

lazes !” says the other, ‘‘Hard weather, 
sir,—not much stirring now-a-days,” says he. 
He is wiser than to contradict his guest in 
any case; he lets him go on, he lets hin 
travel. 

The latest sitter leaves him standing far in 
the night, prepared to live right on, while 
suns rise and sét, and his ‘‘good night” has 
as brisk a sonnd as his ‘rood poate, “i and 

i 





The entrance to San Francisco Bay from the 
ocean, can hardly be called beautiful. It is how- 
ever, both grand and picturesge in parts, and 
so strange to most who behold it for the first | 
time as to awaken a most absorbing interest, 
provided it can be seen when neither the fog of 
one season nor the driving rains of the other, shut 
out the prospect. Asa vessel approaches the 
harbor, it first enters an outer bay, skirted by 





rise abruptly from the shore. On the north, the 
surf beats against the base of lofty cliffs, covered | 
at this season with a thin growth of bright green 
herbage which still does not entirely hide the red- 
dish tint of the rock and earth beneath. 


As the vessel proceeds, the Golden Gate opens 
to the view of the spectator. In spite of its name, 
this entrance wears a somewhat stern and forbid- 
ding aspect, even in the season of vegetation, and | 
on the wonderfully fresh, bright days which often 





the earliest riser finds him tasting his liquors 
inthe bar ere flies begin to buzz, with a 
countenance fresh as the morning star over 
the sanded floor, and not as one who had 
And yet, if 


beds be the subject of conversation, it will | 


| rejoice the traveller on his arrival. The country 
| seems to warn the new comer, by the grand but 
austere portal through which it receives him, not | 
to look too confidently for riches without labor. | 
The shore upon the right, towards the south, is | 





j 


ments, thinks mine host, and stands ready | precipitous hills, Upon the south. isolated rocks| time, but potent—such an one as might in an- Ix Tus Ustox Macaziwe.—Ktaadn and the 


appear that no man has beena sounder sleep- | 
er in his time. | lower than the other, but about equally barren in | 

Finally, as for his moral character, we do | appearance. Sand decidedly predominates in the | 
not hesitate to say, that he has no grain of -soil. On Fort Point, which forms the southern | 
vice or meanness in him, but represents just! , de of the Gate—or the southern post, as one| 


that degree of virtue which all men relish|~. pe a 
without being obliged to respect. He is a| might say—stands the fort which gives it its name. | 


good man, as his bitters are good—an un- | This fort is built at the sea level, and presents to 
questionable goodness. Not what is called a | the spectator from thesea a brick wall, with nu- | 
pe papery ge — a — ./erous guns looking through and over it. It! 
of art in galleries and museums—but a good | passag . ; 
fellow, that is, good to be associated vith. peegsms oe ble i ~ — ti — 
Who ever thought of the religion of an inn-, * UPS #me [rouble in passing it, no ie stead 
keeper—whether he was joined to the Church,  T€cent experience, however, shows that vessels in 

artook of the sacrament, said his prayers, energetic hands may be carried past fortifications | 
teared God, or the like? 


twenty million pounds of foreign sugar, imported mit that Fremont does seem at times to ‘have 
in 1862, testify to the presence of a large populatica , given for some thingsa cent and two-thirds when 
able to indulge in simple luxuries, ‘he hundred | had he waited a long time and tried hard, he 
and twenty thousand packages of ardent spirits | might have got them for a centand a half. This I 
tell a more questionable story, but as an offset, we 


fear we nfust admit; his only apology might be, | 


a day really comfortable in the open air; 
while at least halt the season .is so in San 
Francisco, the sky being clear, the sun warm, 
and the breezes gentle, so that the weather 
bears a strong resemblance in temperature to 
the Indian summer in the upper Mississippi 
basin. Our coldest winter days, at noon, are 
as warm as the warmest in Philadelphia. 

On the other hand, the summers are cool 
In November, 1854, the lowest fig- 
ure reached by the thermometer in San Fran- 
cisco, was 47°, while in July of the same year 
it was at 46°—showing that at no time in the 
former month was it so cold as at one time in 

the latter. The mean temperature of July is 

57°, twenty-one degrees lower than in Wash- 

ington city. There are not more than a doz- 

en days in the year when the thermometer 

rises above 80°—at which figure heat first be- 

gins to be oppressive—while in St. Louis and 

at Washington there are in every year from 

sixty to ninety days that see that height. 


(p. 38.) 


It has-been said that very hot days are less 
oppressive in California than equal heat in the 
Eastern states, because the cool nights serve 
to invigorate the system, and the extreme 
dryness of the climate favors the evaporation 
of sweat, and thus keeps the body cooler than 
in districts where the earth is always moist. 
Evaporation is so rapid, that a beefsteak 
hung up in the air will dry before it can com- 
mence to putrefy. A dead rat thrown into 
the street, where its body is crushed by wag- 
on wheels so that its viscera are exposed to 
the air, will ‘dry up,” and its stiff hide and 
'meat will lie during a whole summer 


or cold. 


DRYNESS OF THE AIR. 





a 
|mummy-like condition. In many places dedi 


notice an equal quantity of soap, which persona, | that to pursue and capture rebels seemed tohim | may be exposed +o the night air for weeks 


observation, however, leads us to believe a less | to pay better than any military Savings Bank he 
popular article than whisky. Forty million might have instituted in St. Louis. 

pounds of rice point to a large Asiatic class | But how about his refusal to serve under 
among the inhabitants. ‘en thousand tons o¢| Pope? We answer that it was only a trick of 
salt would seem strange in a country where man- | Mr. Stantop or someone else—who has man- 
ufactures are as yet in their infancy, did we not | aged to shift his own jealousy upon Fremont’s 
remember that salt is an important agent in some | shoulders. Fremont, as did 
of the processes for the reduction of ores. The | the country, believed that he was what the 
hundred million feet of lumber show the rapidity | President had publicly appointed him--the com- 
with which'the country is covering itself with |mander of the Mountain Department. For a 


builaings and fences. |sudden and formidable emergency he was ap- 


‘The most impressive fact, however, is the ex- 
tent of the foriegn trade of the city, which shows 
that San Francisco has already become one of the | | 


great distributing centres of the world, not de- | his Mountain Department where he had formed | 


pendent on any other point. A hundred and | important pls He was joyfully and eagerly 
eighty ships are said to have arrived last year relieved, and 
from Europe, the East Indies, and the East of 


South America, tain Department, 


It was all a politician’s trick to get him out of 
¢ j|the way. Bur HB CANNOT BE KEPT OUT OF THE 
way. 


Piteracy Bebietv, 
Years ago, before his nomination for the Presi- | ———— Se acre a ae RRR 


dency, I was one of asmall number of young |THE WORKS OF HENRY D. THOREAU. 
persons in Washington, who used to get around 
Fremont in those modest corners of parlors where pen of Henry Thoreau, which first appeared in the 
he generally sat, and who were so wont to live ‘tin | Democratic Review for 1843. From time to time 
his mild and magnificent eye,” that none of the | we shall reprint such ot his writings as are not ac- 
attractions of the finest levee could move us. He cessible to the public, and occasional'y something 
had not the manner or air of any of the political | from his manuscripts; which are numerous and of 
aspirantsaround us. He was not remarkable for rare value. Forthe benefit of such as wish to look 
fluent or copious conversation ; but yet his words | for his printed works we annex a list prepared by 
were graphic and adequate, and his manner so_ himself shortly before his. death. Such papers as 
simple, with a self-forgetfulness amounting to were collected in his two volumes, “A Weck on 
enthusiasm, that none of us could fail to Jove him. | the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,” and “ Wal- 
His conversation was rarely of politics; when it den,” are here marked with a star. The arrange- 
related thereto at all, it was just where pelitics | Ment is in order of time when written. 
bear upon the rights of Humanity ; and when he A WaLx To Wacuvusett.—(In the Boston Mis- 
spoke of Freedom there was an electric flash from | ceWany.) 
his eye. which to me seemed to be first-gleams | IN Taz D1at.—1840—1844, 
of lightnings which he is divinely commissioned Vou. I —*Sympathy. *Aulus Persius Flaccus. 
to hurl upon oppression. But generally he con- | “Nature anh none her dawn euch or: 
versed concerning the greatness and magnificence Vot. ee Vie. *Friendship 
of onr Continent, its manifest destiry, and the | Vor. Ill.—Natural History of Massachusetts. 
westward march of empire, It was then that 1 | 
noted down the foliowing characteristics of Mr. | 
Fremort. | 
The first thing that strikes me in Mr. Fremont | 
is his eye. Its ray isa A’amascus blade, His’ *Anacreon. ‘To a Stray Fowl. *Urphics. 
lips might not move, or they might move with; *Dark Ages. 


softest persuasion, but his eye would all the while; Vor. IV.—A Winter Walk. *Homer, Orsian, 
Chaucer. Pindar. Fragments of Pindar. Herald 
of Freedom. 





PHYSIOGNOMICAL STUDIES. 
J. C. Fremont- 
No. VII. 











We print today a humorous paper from the 





In “ Prayers,” the passage beginning ‘Great 
God.” The Black Knight. *The Inward morn- 
ing. *Free Love, *Uhe Poet's Delay, *Ru- 
mors from an Zolian Harp. The Moon, *To 
the Maiden in the East. *The Summer Rain. 
The Laws of Menu. Prometheus Bound, 





command, Some of this preternatural fire of the | 
eye may. Ue due toe sitgulee complexioa,—rod- | In THE Democratic Review, 1843.—The Land- 
dy, almost maroon in some of its tints, andat the jord. Paradise (to be) Regained. 


same time very refined,—but yet every one feels Ix Granam’s MaGazine, 1847.—Thomas Carlyle 
the power of hiseye. It is nota hardeye at any' and his Works. : 


cient times have started the stories of spelisand| ““aine Woods. 
enchantments of the eye. |In Astuetic Papers.—Resistance to Civil Gov- 
| ernment. 





all the rest of | 


without getting a touch of rust. 


The following description of the forest on the 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, where grows the 


| sequoia gigantea, or Mammoth Tree of California, 


| 





has a felicity of illustration, which the author 
seldom allows: himself. What can be happier 
than thix figure of the Merman looking up 
through the waves ? 

THE FOREST OF CALAVERAS. (pp. &1, 82.) 


The mammoth tree grows in a deep, fertile 
soil, and is always surrounded by a dense 


| pointed tocommand an army corps. When the | growth of other evergreens, such as various 
|emergency was past he desired to leave a post | species of pine, fir. spruce, and Californian 
| where he could do nothing and devote himself to | Cedar. The scenery in these forests is beau- 


tiful. The trees grow very close together ; 
and the trunks, usually from a foot to two 
feet in diameter, rise in perfect perpendicu- 


n for the first time he and the | larity, and with little orno diminution of size, 
country were informed that there was no Moun- | more than a hundred feet without a limb: and 


while all is perfect stillness and rest and shad- 
ow on the ground, the traveller, looking to 
where the sunbeams are perceptible here and 
there on the thick foliage, can see the flexible 


| tops swinging from side to side in the roaring 


mountain-breeze. The soil, being never vis- 
ited by the sun, is always moist, and produ- 
ces aluxuriant and beautiful little undergrowth 
of mosses, flowers, and berries. When in 
such forests, 1 have at times compared myself 
to a merman, who, while at the bottom of the 
ocean, amid a large growth of queer sea-weed 
and surrounded by beautiful shells and the 
treasures of a thousand wrecks, should look 
from his abode of peace, and see the surface 
of the water, far above him, raging in a ter- 
rific storm. 


Of the astonishing wheat crops of California he 
gives these precise statements: (p. 175.) 


Crops of 80 bushels to the acre have often 
been grown in California. Mv. Hill harvest- 
ed 82 1-2 bushels from an acre in Pajaro val- 
ley in 1853, and obtained 660 bushels from 
10 acres. In 1851, Mr. P. M. Scoofy har 
vested 88 bushels; and Mr. N. Carriger 80 
bushels in Sonoma valley. In 1853, J. M. 
Horner harvested 1,000 acres of wheat near 
the Mission of San José, with an average of 
40 bushels, some of it producing 60 bushels 
to the acre The next year he had 2,000 
acres, with an average of 40 bushels. Large 
fields of wheat in Eel River valley, according 
to the report of the assessors of Humboldt 
connty, averaged 73 bushels to the acre in 
1857, : 

In the best wheat districts of the Mississip- 
pi valley, the farmers generally believe, or 
did believe a few years ago, that not more 
than 45 bushels of wheat ever had been or 
ever could be grown upon an acre; and when, 
on a visit from California, 1 spoke to experi- 
enced and intelligert men among them of 60 


| bushels, I was told that not more than 50 
|bushels could positively stand upon the 
| ground. 


To a believer in hard money, this account of 
banking must be good news,— 
NO PAPER MONEY. (pp. 337-8.) 


There is no paper money in California. 
The Constitution of the state prohibits ‘*bank- 


The forehead had some anxious furrows writ- A Weex on THe Concorp anp Merrimac Riv- | ing,” and ‘‘ the creation of ag fe to circulate 


ten upon it. It indicated a lack of Order, buta, xrs.— Boston; James Monroe and Company. 
large presence of Method. (Does myreaderknow | 1849. 
the difference between Order and Method? If I | In Putnam’s Macazine.—Excursion to Canada. 


take all the bones of the human body and lay | (Not all.) Cape Cod. (Not all ) 
them in a row on the ground a yard apart, that | Watpsn.— Boston : Ticknor and Company, 1854. 


is order, But if 1 take the same bones'and com- | In tHE Liperator.—Speech at Framingham, 


: ; | July 4th, 1854. Reminiscences of John Brown. 
bine them into a skeleton to serve a purpose, that (Read at North Elba, July 4th, 1860.) 


is method. There may be order, you see, with- ' Jy « Ecors From Hanren’s Ferny.” —1560. 
out method, and method without order. Gen.| Lecture on Juhn Brown. Remarks at Con- 
McClellan is strong in Order, but idiotic in Meth- | cord on the day of his execution. 
od. Fremont's arrangements are all methods for | 1n THR ATLANTIC Montuty, 1859 -Chesuncook. | 
a specitic pu , mere objectless order being of | 1862. Walking. Autumnal Tints. Wild Ap- 
no account tohim.) The forehead indicates not | te oun N.Y. Taree. The Boccessionof Per- 
much play of fancy, but an intense (not broad) oct 'I'rees. (Also printed in Middlesex Agri- 
imagination,—one capable of holding a great vis- cultural Transactions.) 1860. 

ion and being steadfast to it. 








ples. 


I have never seen such a blending of frankness 
and reserve in any other mouth. The upper 
lip too is remarkable for its indication of solemn 
earnestness. Under certain circumstances the, 
character might be melancholy. 

Ap English writer, who idolizes the nose, (the 
besetting temptation of physiognomists,) has 
said, *‘I think thatif there were any doubt 
whether a Greek statue were intended for a deity 


Carlyle, and the political papers. 
Messrs Ticknor and Fields will include these in 
‘their forthcoming volumes, Of the Mass. there 


ous observations of Nature, and quaint and 
original reflections and speculations. These will 


it here. , 
\of double- eagles, but no bank-notes are vis- 


as money.” No bank-notes have ever been 


| current in this state or on this coast; nor are 


bank-notes used on any part of the coast be- 


‘tween Acapulco and Sitka, and we are so far 


from the countries in which paper money is 
current, that no attempt is made to introduce 
In our banks there are great piles 


ible. Wherever you go, or whatever you 
buy, you see only gold and silver; people do 


/ not think of paper. 


The great plague of California, it seems, is the 
insecurity of land titles; and as this is a difficulty 
which harasses the British farmer who would raise 
cotton in India, and the northern man who would 


| do the same in Carolina, Louisiana or Florida. 
| under the new order of things brought about by 
| All these papers deserve to be reprinted, but our war, we quote the impressive language of Mr. 
particularly the Winter Walk and Natural His- | Hittell ; 

tory of Massachusetts in the Dial, the review of | rug so1L MUST BELONG TO TRE CULTIVATOR. 
We trust that | 


(p. 460.) 


The injury done to the country by the de- 
lay in the settlement of the land-titles, is toa 


are thirty volumes of Journals, filled with curi- | considerable extent. irreparable. That delay 


has caused us to lose, or has prevented our 


| gaining, a population of a million citizens, of 
| the most valuable class. 


Two hundred thou- 


had his experiences, has felt a change, and is, 
a firm believer in the perseverance of the | 
saints. In this last, we suspect does the pe- 
culiarity of his religion consist. 

keeps an inn, and not a conscience. 
many fragrant charities, and sincere social | 


| 
} 


No doubt he has! armed with the powertul artillery of modern | 


times at much closer quarters than would be nec- | 


essary here. At its narrowest part the passage is | 


But he 200ut a mile wide, ond the water is everywhere | 
How | dep. 


Lime Point, which rises opposite, consists of | 


| of Greek elegunce about it, and a spice of the , 


| be published in part. A memoir is greatly tobe | sand men have left our state forever—half of 
desired, but none is preparation so far as we can them because they could not get permanent 
learn. ‘homes here—and they prevented as many 
| more from coming, who would have come if 
THE RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA. By | they could have had certain land-titles. Not 
Joux S. Hittery. San Francisco; A. Roman | less than fifty thousand men have left us be- 
and Company. New York; W.J. Widdieton / cause of the unsteadiness of business and 


or mortal, it could always be settled by measur- 
ing the nose."’” Mr. Fremont’s nose is truly no- 
ble; it is an elevated Roman nose, with a touch | 


aquiline too. Its nostrils are wide and mobile,— 


virtues are implied inthis daily offering of grand and massive hills, abruptly descending to! 


which the Arabs justly take to be an indication 


Boston ; Lee and Shepard. 1863. ithe lack of employment, caused by want of 


himself to the public. He cherishes good 
will to all, and gives the wayfarer as g 
and honest advice to direct him on his road | 


| as the priest. 


To conclude, the tavern will compare fa- | 


place where prayers and sermons are deliv-| 
ered, but the tavern is where they are to take | 


| effect, and if the former are geod, the latter | 


cannot be bad. 





The Springfield Republican says : | 
‘In nothing has the disappointment been 
greater than in the results expected from the 
emancipation war policy of those most clam- 
orous for it.” As if we kad any such policy! 
with so many slaves that we have power to free 


the water's edge. 

Beyond the Golden Gate, the Bay expands to, 
a considerable width, while as yet it is enclosed | 
by the mountains through which it has made its 


Bay, lies before the spectator towards the left, as 
he enters the port, but from most points of view 
is confounded with the mainland. Alcatraz Is- 
land, more immediately in front, is more notice- 
able. Small, round, abrupt, and well fortified 
for which use nature seems expressly to have de- 
signed it, and placed just at the inner side of the 
line of mountains above mentiuned, where the 
Bay, as di&tinguished from its entrance, may be 
said to begin, it has an admireble command of the 
paseage; the centre of which it occupies. 


of spirited leaders. But foremost is the Koman 
element,—the energy, courage, pertinacity, nerve; | 
which in this country and age cannot exist in 

any man without being sooner or later called upon, 

for, ‘the stone fit for the wall is not left in the 

way.” 


The whole form of Fremont is knit and set 


A most opportune and useful book. A statis- _ unquestioned ownership 


tical work on California, in such small compass 
as to be generally read, has long been needed ; 
to supply this want in part, we have undertaken 
to give our readers a series of articles on the 


| subject; and now comes this book of Mr. Hittell’s, 


to aid us and the public. It is a handsomely 


for the greatest amount of activity. There is an | printed volume of 480 pages; written in a clear, 
arrowlike straightness and direction to his form, | business like style; seldom rising into beauty or 


which suggests that he has only flesh enough to 
feather the arrow. 
So thought I of this man nine years ago. Since 


, exoquence ; but on the other hand never bombastic 
| or tiresome. Faithful labor and an honest 


| purpose to narrate things as they are, mark every | 


of the soil. Thus I 
‘estimate that the delay in settling our land 
| titles has cost us two hundred and fifty thou- 
|sand men, representing a total population of 
| one million persons. 

We shall quote farther from this work here- 
after. Mcantime we recommend it to all our 


readers. 


NORTHERN INTERESTS AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDEPENDENCE. A Pisa ror 
Usitep Action. By Charles J. Stillé Wil- 
liam 8. and Alfred , 606 Chestnat St., 


Philadelphia. 





then, his life has been brought into yet more in- page; there are errors, and some defects of We have received this second pamphiet of Mr. 
timate relations to the public and the country. | arrangement, but as a whole it isa work to be | Stillé, which, like bis former one, shows great 
He was the first standard bearer in the great po- , highly praised. A few good maps,afew more familiarity with European history for the, last 


litical revolution which advanced to the election | tabies of statistics in the appendix, a little more | hundred years, and a sincere desire to serve his 


ractically bound fast, and generals like 
Rae Guat’ Saban ad the rest set to 
guard every path out of the great planta- 


taons : 


Telegraph Hill is a rounded eminence about 








three hundred feet high, which marks the angle 


of Mr. Lincoln, and will yet culminate in the| care in stating the height of mountains, &., 


country, rather than any marked originality, or e 


abolition of Slavery. He has been cursed by the | * ould improve it, and we can trust so accurate ® | close acquaintance with American politics or 























THE COMMONWEALTH. 
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atatigtics.’ Mr. Stille’s opinions, sound as many 
of them are, remind us of what Bacon said of 
James 1.,—“ Methinks his majesty rather asked 
counsel of the time past than of the time to come.” 
“He distrusts the policy of Emancipation, which 
he reckons among “new and doubtful theorics,” 
and proposes to “guaranty the absolute security 
of the property of those who lay down their 
arms,” meaning their property in men. Mr. 
Stille will ind this “new policy” laid down in 
Isaiah 58:6, and in Jeremiah 34; 17,—writers 
who-are still read, we presume, in Philadelphia 
But the pamphlet cannot fail to do good, and 
~ will be widely read. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 











PRIDAY, MARCH 13, 1863. 





ty” The Commonwealth is for sale by A. 
Williams & Co., No. 100 Washington street, 
Federhen & Co., No. 13 Court street, and 
Dyer & Co., No. 35 School street, by whom 
dealers will be supplied. It is also for sale 
at A. K. Loring’s, No. 319 Washington street, 
at Redding’s, No. 8 State street, at the news- 
paper stand near the Old Sovth, and at the 
newspaper stand in the Worcester Railroad 
Depot, and by other newspaper dealers. 








THE EMANCIPATION LEAGUE. 


During the year the Emancipation 
e ‘Sse ae but diligently at 


By public addresses, by the collection of 
statistics and facts, and by the circulation of 
valuable documents, it has endeavored to 
create a public sentiment in favor of free- 
dom. A great change in the opinions of the 
people and in the measures of the Administra- 
tion has taken place. But our work is only 
ny The Proclamation is a practical fact 
to very few. It must be carried to the 
slave, or he must come where it has domin- 
jon, before it can benefit him. And when 
freed he must have legal protection in his 
rights. We desire to goon in the work which 
seems now more impottant than ever, bu 
our means are exhausted. In this important 
crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity 
for pecuniary aid, giving them our pledge 
that every dollar placed in our hands shall be 
faithfully expended, and that no labor on the 
part of the officers of this Association shall be 
wanting. 

Contributions may be sent to George L. 
Stearns, Treasurer, which will from time 
to time be acknowledged in the Common- 


Boston, January 20th, 1862. 
S. E. Sewatt, President, 


James M. Stone, Secretary. 


Committee. 


8. G. Hower, 
F. W. Brrp, 
J. H. Stepuenson, 





EMANCIPATION DOCUMENTS. 


The Emancipation League have for free 
circulation the following documents : 

THE WAR POWER OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT, 2nd Edition, by William Whiting. 

THE REBELLION ,—its Origin and Main- 
spring, a speech by Hon. Charles Sumner. 

EMANCIPATION,—Its Justice, Expedi- 
ency and necessity as the Means of securing 
a Speedy and Permanent Peace. An Address 
before the Emancipation League by Hon. 
George S. Boutwell. 

FACTS CONCERNING THE FREED 
MEN. 

EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES, by F. B. Sanborn. 

GEN. HUNTER’S LETTER to the Secre- 
tary of War, relative to the employment of 
negroes in the Military Service. 

Any of the above will be forwarded free 
on application to James M. Stone, No. 22, 
Bromfield St. Persons desiring them sent 
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LIES MASKING IN TRUTH. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer and Dubuque 
Herald, chuckle over our criticisms of the 
Administration and its advisers, and claim it 
all as justification of their Copperhead oppo- 

.. sition. There is an old proverb which says, 
**Nothing can lie like the truth.” Indeed 
every falsity must borrow the guise of truth 
or it would fall still-born. It is true that the 
Administration has been weak and inade- 
quate; but it is equally true that its only 
weakness has been in not utterly overthrow- 
ing slavery in every State of the Union: that 
is the mother-blunder. No, Administration, 
leaving slavery untouched, could or would 
have done half as much ina military way to 
suppress the rebellion,—the failures have re- 
sulted from the utter impossibility of the 
military method of putting down the 
rebellion. Fighting alone can neverzgive 
usa Union. There are but two ways con- 
ceivable. One is that proposed by the Cop- 
perheads, viz: to secure the Union by an 
ignoble surrender of the whole of it to Jeff 
Davis; for to him would it be surrendered if 
McClellan or Seymour, or any of their set 
should be made President,—much meaner 
men than Davis. The other way is absolute 
extermination of slavery in all the States 

particularly those of the Border. 

The first of these we have said is ‘‘ conceiv- 
able; but thatis all; there is not one chance 
in the thousand that the Union could be re- 
stored by putting the neck of the North under 
the heel of the South. The other is the only 
way; and when we have lost two 
hundred thousand more men, it will be 
adopted. Howbeit, Messrs. Herald and En- 
qwirer you will find in the long run that your 
falsities will be none the safer for being 
hitched on to the truth. All the effect your 
and our criticism can have will be to kindle 
the President to a more earnest policy; and, 
mark you, there is but one path which is not 
Jrre-girt, but one where there can be any in- 
creased ardor, and that you must dread. 
**Take any shape but that!” you cry; but 
that is the only shape which the country’s sal- 
vation can assume now! You will be griev- 
ing that you did not let the sleeping dog lie, 
whilst we shall be felicitating ourselves that 
you unknowingly helped us to arouse him. 





A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


Mrs. Horace Maxy sends us the following 
letter which contains a good suggestion : 
My dear Mrs. Mann: 

Do you not think if the Committee at head- 
quarters, in Boston, were to prepare a circu- 
lar directed to all the ministers in the State 
of Massachusetts, asking them to lay before 
their people the wants of the contrabands, 
that they would answer favorably to it? It 
seems to me that from the garrets and by- 
places of thousands of homes the greatest 
multiplicity of garments could be found to 
meet the needs of a great host of people. I 
don't know but it has already been done. 
You probably know. If every town would 
de as much as Concord, the good would be 
immense. It would be 20 little trouble that 

it might easily be done. I feel very anxious 
about them. 


Recently a steamsk 

from the Old World brou 
letters trom ‘Victor Hugo, Garibaldi, the 
King of.Holland and President Lincoln. It 
brought.ns also debates on American affairs 
in the English Parliament, in which Earl Rus- 
sell, D’Israeli, Mr. Calthorpe and others par- 
ticipated. A priori one might have conclud- 


us published cons 
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696, | early in the, ; omen saying that no such petition could be read be- 
discovery of Sir. Geo ge Barclay’s | forethe Legislature of any slave state; that 
racy, exten@ing the king’s power to |the subject had often before been pressed up- 
suspend the writ of Habcas Corpus till the jon the hearts of humane persons, but that it 
end of the year. This power had already |was easy to see that theevils spoken of were 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HILL. 
Delivered at Cambridge, March 4th. 1863. 


One theme alone can be discussed on an 
occasion like the present,—the theme ofliberal 
education, in some one of its multiform as- 





been granted on the 25th of February, the | inseparable from the instituiion of Slavery ; 
day that the plot was detected, and we do not | that any such right would have to begin by 
learn that any evil resulted from it. limiting the full right of property in slaves,— 
In the second place, provision is made for | for if a man could not sell his slaves in lots or 


pects. But the matter of education, always 
extensive and requiring for its successful dis- 
‘cussion great breadth of view, anda large 
, acquaintance with the objects of human life 
and the means of attaining them, has in our 
‘days, through the rapid development as well 


(faculties for the fulfilment of special duties, | ore, the decision of a young man who has 


gains for himself neither the approval of his the capacity to acquire all that is demanded 
own conscience, nor the respect of his fellow in our undergraduate course, and who makes 
men; but to him are applied the scornful what appears to me to be the mistake of tak- 
lines of the Grecian poet : | ing a course in the professional school alone. 
“Many the things at he knew, but in all very slight I acknowledge that circumstances may, some- 
was his knowledge. | times, justify or compel this decision, and I 
-_ povtipel por or ag neither a digger nor plough-| 4 -knowledge that pe of those who have 
Richly with wixdom in aught ; he faileth in each un-| taken a partial course exceed, in usefulness, 

dertaking. |some of those who have followed the more 
But on the other hand he that makes it his| extended round of studies, but I need not 
first duty to fulfil his special calling, and lays | show that neither of these concessions affect 


an inquest by the Grand Jury in the case of |separately as he pleased, or as his interests 
all persons arrested for political offences, 
within a short period after the arrest, and in 
case no indictment is found against the pris- 
oner before the end of the term of Court, he 
is to be discharged; in case the Govern- 
ment has failed to have the names of prisoners 
brought before the Grand Jury they must be 
discharged by the Judge on the petition of 
any citizen setting forth the facts. 

These provisions faithfully carried out, in 
a free country like ours, will sufficiently guard 
against any serious abuse of the power grant- 
ed. There is little danger that any but trait- 
ors will feel the weight of the law, and many 
of those will be allowed to escape under 
these provisions. ; 

The fourth and fifth, sixth and seventh 
sections are intended to guard the officers 
of the Government from vexatious pro-— 
secutions, in consequence of having obeyed 

the orders of the President in making 

arrests; but they only provide that the 

defence of an order from the President 

may be set up and will be good in all courts, 

and that a case may be transferred from the 

State tothe United State Courts, and that no 

such action shall be commenced more than 

two years after the passage of this law, or in 

case of future arrests, after the arrest is 

made. 

Such are the main features of the law, which 

in the hands of our present Chief Magistrate 

will no doubt be harmless. But there are 

other contingencies to be considered. This 

Administration has half completed its period. 

It may be succeeded by men in whose hands 

popular freedom will not be safe,—who will 

use enactments like this in the interests of 

despotism, and convert into a bad precedent 

what is now a salutary measure. It is in this 

aspect that the stringent laws of the last Con- 

gress become alarming. Nobody of common 

sense will call Mr. Lincoln a despot, except 

for Buncombe’s sake. Yet he has the power 

of a despot, and he is not immortal. His 

successor may aot be so scrupulous, and he 

may be more ambitious. Then how shall 

we guard ourselves from the edge of our own 

enactments ? 


ed that whilst all of these leaders, represent- 
ing the forces of Christendom, would have 
spoken earnestly against the great crime of 
merchandise in human bodies and souls, the 
President ot the great New World Republic 
would have uttered the highest and most gen- 
erous word of all. But with what humiliation 
must those who have any perception at all of 
the historic significance of this country, 
read that letter of its President, to the out- 
burst of feeling sent him from those work- 
men under a monarchy, who are suffering by 
our war, sustained only by the hope that it i 
for the cause of Emancipation and Justice! 
Mr. Lincoln’s letter is just such a one as 
would chill the hearts of suffering laborers 
in England with a doubt whether, after all, he 
did not mean to make them ashamed of their 
sacrifices, by leaving the negroes still 
enslaved! And thus whilst kings, castes, 
monarchical leaders, anti-republican cabinets 
give the most hearty, thorough, brave and 
certain utterances against human bondage, 
the voice of this Republic is so faint and fee- 
ble as to be almost inaudible among them! 
Compare our President's expression with that 
of the Dutch King for example; and say if 
it is not enough to make an American blush 
for shame that any monarch should be more 
opposed to slavery than our Republican Pres- 
ident. 

A recent English writer speaking of the 
antagonism felt by a certain party in this 
country for England says, *‘ England, it ig 
true, is a monarchy, and this is, no doubt, 
an unpardonable sin in the eyes of numbers. 
No doubt there are thousands, millions even, 
to whom mere belief in republicanism is a 
kind of political justification by faith alone, 
superseding the necessity of works. No 
doubt there are political pedanjg so enamor- 
ed of a name, that they would fret at being 
subjects ofa monarchy administered in the 
best spirit of a republic, and glorify them- 
selves on being citizens of a republic admin- 
istered in the worst spirit of amonarchy. Like 
the dying Italian artist who scornfully reject- 
ed the supreme rites of his church because 
the crucifix presented to him violated the 
rules of art, such men will turn away from 





There is no way except to foster as far as 
possible, independence in the Judiciary ,watch- 
fulness in the States. and a jealous love of 
freedom in the people. And this last, on 
which all the rest depend, can only exist 
where the rights of all are respected. If we 
allow one class among us to be oppressed, 
we weaken the liberties of all. Thus as in 
Geometry we come to the same truth by many 
different demonstrations, we find our obliga- 
tion to free the enslaved EVERYWHERE, mect- 
ing us at every turn. 


Liberty herself when, instead of a Phrygian 
cap, she wears a crown.” 

When one reflects that whilst in England 
speech is free in every city and hamlet, 
in this land there are yet seven hun- 
dred thousand square miles, where one could 
with more safety proclaim himself a murderer 
than an abolitionist, (which has been the case 
for twenty years in the South;) when we see 
that whatever party would sway that land 
must maintain that its method is the surest for 
emancipation, that even secession there must 
wear the abolition mask, whilst here the se- 
ceders are assured by politicians that Slavery’s 
only hope is in returning to the Union; when 
we find that évery petty sovereign can speak 
more courageous words for universal freedom 
than our President,—who can deny that the 
satire we have quoted above is well placed? 
Apparently there is more liberty and more 
love of liberty in England than in America 
to-day. 

And yet we believe that the real interest 
and hope of humanity rest more with the 
right thing wrongly administered, than with 
the wrong thing rightly administered. The 
tendency of one must be ever upward, that of 





TI HE CONFEDERATE BISHOPS. 


These worthies have lately put forth an ad- 
dress to their Dioceses collectively, and to 
the world, in which there are one or two 
things worthy of note. 

1. They say that in their new organization 
they have departed from those of England 
and of the United States only in one particu- 
lar, to wit: they have arranged their Dioceses 
into several Episcopal Sees, more after the 
manner of the primitive daysof the Church 
of the Roman Empire. This is natural, and 
as it should be. Sir Isaac Newton found 


-| heat. 


2 : 3 of philosophy, literature, and art as of sci- 
might demand, then his ownership was not qaek become so important in its extent and so 
complete. As for teaching the law, that the | bewildering in its multitude of branches, that 
negroes must not be taught to read and write, I scarcely dare attempt, even in my private 
was the dictate of many experiences, ~ py ne cance Pe some a a it, 

g © : -: ' and it 1s with still more difhdence that [ utter 
and sufferings. Light was too near akin to | them in the presence of my seniors and of my 
'teachers. For I cannot forget, having spent 
What logic could be more conclusive? my youth in learning handicrafts, snatching 
Those who talk about “ the evils of” a system Only by stealth ir spare hours given to books, 


which i simpy organized evil; those who Rrehimeriens with those inepred by the 


talk of ** ameliorating ” where all is vile, are of those who pursue the True, the Beautiful 
either ignorant as these Virginian ministers | and the Good as the chief object of their en- 
were, or hypocrites as these Bishops are,— | deavor, and who lead their pupils to ask not 


ho k h s ‘mainly ‘‘what is ractical and temporarily 
a . as . . “e State = ., has done orcan useful,” but first what is truly ideal, spiritual, 
o anything of the kind they say. ‘and eternal,—from which fountains all ad- 


The Legislators convinced their petition- | vantages flow; and that of those instructors, 
ers; and soon thereafter the Quaker was ar- | While some, alas for me, have passed away, 


‘ A : ‘ _| leaving only fragrant memories of their dili- 

ey " sg his gauges big Sla | gence, their virtues and their learning, oth- 

anys Sa: SP ethodist was exiled as an An-- ers are present to-day, cheering and sustain- 

ti-slavery-man. | ing by their sympathy my feeble attempts to 
| fulfil their instructions. 

MR. HILLARD’S IDEA OF A VIGOROUS STYLE. | I shall to-day defend a thesis proposed to 

: glee |me by the teacher under whose guidance I 

One of the editors of the Courier is a poet, | first ‘attempted to learn the languages of 

the other a compiler of reading books for| Athens and of Rome. It was then my pur- 

children. It is therefore of interest to learn | POS€ to enter upon my professional studies 


ee as | without previously pursuing any more gene- 
what they consider a fine style of writing. | a] course. But my teacher urged me to do 


From the Boston Courier. otherwise, telling me that the capacity for 


The following graphic passage from the profiting by special professional studies, and 
Portsmouth (N i) States and Union. is a| °° usefulness in special professional labors 
striking example of the vigorous style of W483 in direct proportion, other things being 
writing. The argument itself is a powerful | equal, to the extent and solidity of a student’s 
one. But if the argumeut is so strong as to |general attainments. This doctrine is not 
be really unanswerable, the apnong® in which | 2¢W t© scholars; you find it in Quintilian, 


it is conveyed, though somewhat plain, is re- | 
markable for a certain Anglo-Saxon strength, 
directness and point: 





perhaps in earlier writers, but it was then new 
to me, and although I did not fully compre- 
| hend the thought (and far be it from me to 
| suppose that | even now fully understand its 

Go YoursetF. The only true way is—) numerous bearings) yet it then produced a 
and we ought to have adopted it long ago— deep impression upon me, and has with each 
to make all our arrangements on the basis | returning year opened to me richer stores of 
that we ought to carry this thing (the war) | wisdom, until my difficulty now in dealing 
through triumphantly, cost what it may, and| with this theme, is not in finding matter, but 
last how how long it may.—Boston Journal. |in selecting and arranging from an over 


Then why don’t you enlist, you sneaking, | atenant supply, that which is best worthy of 
¢ * your attention. 


barking coward? Why stand back here and | ; : 

ne Rac lon yarns of patriotic gas to tl It will ws em that J ee — — 
other people? ‘Take your gun and knapsack, | <sg pe y he — f ae a study, 
you howling curmudgeon, and make tracks | fal PeeD SAS Cale wig zy es ing it success- 
for old Virginia. Go set up your own ree- | rp, ” th cued of general public interest. 
ious carcass, a target for rebel bullets. Gone: me tee Mier aseumption may be true, we 


room is better than your company here Be. | must take the idea of special professional 
gone, you puny sneak of Aboli study in no narrow or limited sense, not con- 


It is your “Massachusetts es amie fining it to theology, law, medicine, didactics 
fight, you hypocritical moyntebank, you yelp- = the fine arts, ~ a to it the spe- 
ing, caterwauling poltroon, and show the — i. Meni ONCry meen neOny FOF 
; his chosen or destined pursuit in life. The 
humblest handicraft demands a certain ap- 
prenticeship wherein the reguisite knowledge 
and skill may be obtained ;—and in the high- 
est walks of literature and art, genius is not 
exempt from the same law; viz: that the first 
essays are laborious and train the spirit for 
more successful attempts, or in the language 
| eloquently illustrated in this house a few years 
since, that work must ever precede play. 

The humblest handicraft demands its ap- 
prenticeship, and in the progress of the pres- 
ent age, the humblest handicraft uses the 
highest results of science, and seems to de- 
mand for its successful pursuit, a special edu- 
cation in the branch of science which it em- 
ploys. Much more do the higher pursuits of 
We have had much sickness here, and the | MC" Tequire a special training, and as the 

ae fields of knowledge are infinite, so does it ap- 

'small-pox has spread to a fearful extent. pear that the applications of science to the 

We have had over two hnndred cases in the! uses of human life are infinitely varied. Of 

hospital at one time. Many have died for | mere necessity, therefore, from the impossi- 
want of care. The place of itself is enough | bility of any man’s mastering the whole fie 

ji 5 of known science and known art, each man 

to kill the patients—not enough to protect must confine himself, more or less closely, to 

them from the weather. They suffer for fuel | a special branch of knowledge, or toa special 

to keep them warm. Some of the poor crea- 


department of labor. 
| tures taken to this place die without a blan-| | ° or is this necessity to be deplored. The 
ket to lie on or to cover them. 


concentration of effortin a single direction, 
: . : : produces in general, a warmer zeal and en- 
The whole town is filled with the disease. 

Many of the white inhabitants are dying of 


thusiasm in that special pursuit; and contin- 
uance in the pursuit developes a higher skill. 
iit. A few nights since, about midnight, some 
one knocked at our door. The window was 


world that youare anything but a bellowing 
traitor. 

We would suggest that Mr. Hillard adopt 
this ‘‘ vigorous style” in his dinner table 
speeches and other utterances about Boston. 
It would create a decided sensation at the 
West End, we fancy. 





Correspondence. 
THE CONTRABAND CAMP AT ALEXANDRIA, 
VIRGINIA. 
ALEXANDRIA, Va., February, 23, 1863. 











that through a hole where a cat could go, the 


the other downward. Our struggle to-day 
whole tribe of kittens could go. Where an 


shows how inevitably the right theory must 


To this end apparently, (for it does not be- 
come us to speak over-confidently concerning 
raised, and I heard a female voice say, ‘‘ For 
God's sake, give me some aid; my poor hus- 


all the stores within his reach under contribu- | 
tion for that end, and bends all the powers of | 
his soul to accomplish it, he being successful | 
|in his undertaking is at peace with himself, | 
honored of men, and trust accepted of| 
God. ress 
Let it not be thought that in the earnest- | 
ness with which I defend the propositions im- | 
lied in my thesis, I am forgetting the thesis | 
itself. On the contrary the more fully I am 
convinced of the necessity for each man 
choosing a definite sphere of labor, and mak- | 
ing himself thoroughly master of all the’ 
knowledge and skill pertaining to that sphere 
which his talents allow, and which his chosen 
work demands, the more fully also am I con- 
vinced that special excellence in a particular 
branch is, other things being equal, in direct 
proportion to the extent and solidity of gen- 
eral attainments. On this ground alone can 


which demands of every student the same at- 
tainments for a bachelor’s degree, implying 
six or seven years’ devotion to a prescribed 
course of general study. But this ground af- 
fords sure means, if our course of study be 





judiciously selected, of defending this system 
| against all opponents. 

The human soul is in itself, like the human 
body and like the body politic, a unit, where- 
of if one member suffer all the members suffer 
with it, and if one member rejoice all the 
members rejoice with it. The blacksmith 
needs a peculiar strength in his arm and skill 
in wielding his hammer, but he cannot attain 
them in their highest perfection, unless he 
cares for the whole body and maintains a full 
development of every member by wholesome 
food and a general cheerful exercise of the 
| whole physical system. Nay, even intellec- 
| tual and moral development increases manual 
| skill, as was distinctly proved by investiga- 
| tions in a neighboring manufacturing village, 
,undertaken years ago at Horace Mann's re- 
we by which it appears that the wages of 
| those operatives who were paid according to 
| their skill and efficiency were also in propor- 
_tion to the number of months which each had 
| passed as pupils at school. 
| Thus also in the body politic; there can be 
ino high development of any art, except in a 
| state wherein all arts are fostered. The tex- 
| tile arts demand a high state of the mechanic 
| arts to perfect their machinery. The me- 
‘chanie arts are brought to perfection only 
‘through the stimulus of the demand for per- 
'fected machines. Manufacturing villages de- 
| mand food of the agriculturist, and agriculture 
| furnishes varied food of the highest quality 
| only when stimulated by the proximity of the 
| town or city. 

And as in the body and in the body politic 
| $0 inthe soul. The highest development of 
/a special faculty is only possible through a 
| generous culture of every faculty. Reason 
_ achieves her highest triumphs when stimulated 
_ by the imagination, and warmed with enthu- 
/Siasm. Imagination displays her divine ori- 
‘gin and dignity only when guided by reason. 
|The intellect misleads one into hopeless 
/mazes, if the heart be corrupt, and the kind 
‘heart is imbecile if sense be wanting. What 
| 1s thus true of the faculties in general, is true 
of all the minuter subdivisions, and what is 
|true of the native faculties is true of acquir- 
jed habits and stores of information. The 
| macrocosm is a unit as well as the microcosm. 
;And before you can understand a part 
| thoroughly, you must have some understand- 
|ing of the whole. In other words, the mutual 
| relation of the sciences is such that a thorough 
, study of any one, even of a subdivision of one 
'must lead you to look at its relations to all 
jscience and all philosophy. This familiar 
| road to Brighton, if I may borrow a compari- 
;son from a living English writer, will lead 
you through the network of public highways, 





we defend that system of liberal education, | 


the judgment on which my regret is founded. 
It is possible that excessive culture may some- 
times diminish the strength and energy of a 
worker, but this danger in my pe 
bears no comparison to the increase of efli- 


| cieney which a thorough culture gives to one 


who has enough manhood to retain bis vigor. 

In pleading thus fcr an integral education 
giving a just development to all the powers, 
and an adequate knowledge of the principles 
of each great department of thought, I would 
not, however, confine myself either to the 
consideration that the highest success in spec- 
ial branches must arise from a successful gen- 
eral culture, nor to the consideration of the 
intellectusl faculties alone. Success is some- 

| mes a duty, but also sometimes an accident ; 
and even when dependent on ourselves is of- 
ten dependent more onfémperament than on 
conscious thought or p se. 

Ihave already remarked that when the 
heart ts corrupt the intellect is clouded. On 
the other hand, if the heart be pure, and the 
soul filled with divine charity, then is the eye 

| single and the intellect clear. God is love, 
said that Saint whose eagle eye gazed at the 
Eternal Sun, and he that Joveth dwelleth in 
| God and God in him, so that having an unc- 
tion from the Holy One he knows all things. 
The love of which St. John speaks is not 
|simple natural affection, nor the friendship, 
| arising from our social instincts,—it is agapé 
| whose roots lie in wonder, reverence and ad- 
oration. God forbid that any process of ed- 
ucation in our University should chill the 
| warm current in these young hearts, or that 
we should ever be aught else than a college 
in the highest sense of the word, a company 
‘elect together,” teachers and pupils,—*‘elect 
together,” not only by living under common 
laws, but moved by a common impulse, and 
filled with a common enthusiasm, helping each 
other in attaining the high objects uf our 
election, the knowledge of the truth, the love 
‘of beauty, and loyalty to the right; formin 
here bonds of a friendship (classmate with 
‘classmate, and also alumnus with alumnus, 
and teacher with pupil and pupil with teach- 
er) a friendship L say higher than that of the 
world, and more resembling the agapé of the 
true church; a friendship sweet with the rec- 
ollections of refined joy shared with each.oth- 
er while we traced together the adorable foot- 
steps of God in history, or read in company 
His lessons on the page of nature, or compar- 
ed them with our direct visions of space and 
time, or sought to penetrate into the secret 
recesses of our souls. wherein He visits us, 
and whence we turn our overpowered eyes to 
His inetfable glories. An integral education, 
supplying as far as possible native deficiences 
of talent and temperament, by cultivating 
with extra care the lacking qualities, not on- 
ly gives us our maximum ability, in the use 
of those powers which constitute our peculiar 
strength, and thus insures an honorable suc- 
cess in our special profession; but it condue- 
es to the development of that sympathy with 
all human endeavor, that reverence for genius 
and learning in all departments, which is one 
of the richest fountains of happiness to its 
possessor, and which is one of the crowning 
attributes of noble manhood, as the sage Nes- 
tor implies :— 
deseg et be ye men, in heartfelt reverence hold- 
| “All other men.” 
| The divine idea of manhood is not fully ex- 
| pressed in any individual man or individual 
| life; it lies in each of us hinted only in fee- 
ible terms; perhaps to be fully developed 
|hereafter, but now certainly only partially 
expressed in the noblest men, But the ob- 
scure seeds of undeveloped genius in me 
give me the power of appreciating the gen- 
ius developed in others; this power is a 
source of joy to me, it gives me a sense of 








to any part of the Commonwealth, or of the | kindred with great men; it aids me in appre- 
‘continent ; and the more perfect your know- | hending the inspiring assurance of Revela- 
‘ledge of the surrounding network of high-| tion that we are kindred to the great Parent 
ways, the more accurate and available your | of all, more immeasurably above the greatest 
_knowledge of this road to Brighton. I | of his children, than they above the humblest. 

‘might illustrate this with regard to learning | This power of appreciating the genius of oth- 

‘by taking up any branch of our academic | ers is developed by an attempt to imitate 

(course. But the time and the occasion, | their works ;—I understand the marvellous 

| bringing up the hallowed memory of that ge-| power of Phidias only when I attempt to con-, 
‘nial friend and teacher, whose learning still | ceive an ideal form and to embody it,—of 
|honors the University mourning for his loss, | Titian only when I attempt to produce a new 


draw about it atrue embodiment. The first 
created reptiles were very awkward and ugly 
and slow things; not half so graceful or swift 
‘as the fishes in the water near them; and yet 
|they were the signs of a higher being in a 
higher element. Ugly and monstrous in their 
'transition-stage, they will, in the ages to 
come, mount as eagles and speed as reindeer. 
'So we cry still, Live the Republic! Though 
|the flesh pots of Monarchy are tempting be- 
side her present wilderness, yet forward 
and not backward is the land of promise, flow- 
ing with milk and honey! 














THE INDEMNITY LAW. 


We print this weck in full this important 
| enactment,—one of the three measures of 
| prime consequence which passed at the late 
session of Congress. There are many impor- 
‘tant laws enacted, but the National Currency 
Act, the Conscription Act and this stand far 
| before all others, as do the Internal Revenue 
and Confiscation Acts before all the legisla- 
tion of the previous session. By these five 
| laws the entire character of our Government 
| has beenchanged,—how much, it is difficult fot 
us at once to understand. It has been one of 
the cheapest Governments in the world; it is 
now one of the costliest; it has scarcely in- 
terfered with the currency for twenty years ; 
it now establishes a currency for everybody ; 
jits armies have been filled with volunteers ; 
‘henceforth they will be levied by conscrip. 





effort is going on to carry half of this conti- 
nent back seventeen or eighteen hundred 
years, we might naturally expect to see the 
Church recoiling from all methods which have 
grown around her through the experiences, 
the sunshine and storms of so many years. 


Let her keep on in the same backward 
track, and we shall at length see the Bishops 
sacrificing human beings before some idol of 
stone. Indeed some of us think that there 
are in the South human sacrifices before a 
certain stony Monster-god. 

2. These Bishops deliberately accept and 
enounce the idea that the black man is proper- 
ty. Untilnow there has been on the part of 
all churches in the South or elsewhere, an 
evasion of any decision on the subject. The 
Southern Confederacy has the credit of hav- 
ing produced the first Christian Church which 
is willing to flatly and plainly accept the idea 
of ‘‘ property in men ™ with all iis consequen- 
ces. 

3. The most important passage in the 
Bishop's address we give entire. 


‘*It is likewise the duty of the Church to 
press upon the masters of the country their 
obligation, as Christian men, so to arrange 
this institution as not_to necessitate the vio- 
lation of those sacred relations which God 
has created and which man cannot, consist- 
ently with Christian duty, annul. The sys- 
teme of labor which prevail in Europe, and 
which are, in many respects, more severe 
than ours, are so arranged as to prevent all 
necessity for the separation of parents and 


the secret purposes of the Almighty) to this 
end the powers of man, numerous in them- 
| band is dying, and no one will come near us.” 


selves, are indefinitely varied in their natural 
| This lady was the wife of a Custom House 
officer. He died the next morning. The 
good woman of the house gave all the assist- 
ance she could. It is impossible to get nur- 
ses for the sick or to bury the dead. 

The Government has built a range of bar- 
racks for the refugees, which will accommo- 
‘date five hundred women and _ children. 
These will consist mostly of the women that 
have Jost their husbands, the orphans and the 


i 


themselves. We have a list of two thousand | 
in all. Anything that can be sent us in the! 
way of clothing or old bedding will be most | 
thankfully received. Any Contribution in 
money to get fuel and nourishment for the | 
sick can be judiciously spent. I have stood | 
some days, with the thermometer sixteen de- | 
grees above zero, from 9 o'clock, A. M., to| 
6 P. M., without a spark of fire, examining | 
and giving out clothing to these miserably | 
clad people. If the Government would pay | 
them for their work, they would need but | 
little help. Some of the women wash at the | 
| hospitals four and five months without pay. | 
| They earn four and five dollars per month. | 
To-day the school for ‘* contraband ” chil- 

dren opens at the new barracks. 

HarRIet. | 
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| men’s opportunities, that the highest human ‘that rich vocabulary which has furnished all 


old people, who can do but little to help | not between similar atoms, but between 


; with the wise, the ignorant with the learned, | must become who has thoroughly mastered 


proportions in different men ;—and the tastes | will recall to you one illustration so forcibly 
and inclinations being, asa general rule, in | that Ihave no need to expand it. Who has 
proportion to the powers, each man is drawn | mastered that language which is honored by 
by nature toward that special walk of litera- being the medium of the latest revelation 


which he is capable of achieving the best re- 
sults. Isay the necessity of relinquishing the 
general field of all human knowledge, and 
confining one self to special departments, is 
not to be deplored. For men are by nature 
each fitted toa different pursuit, and it is 
through this diversity of men’s nature and 


modern tongues, its cognate words through- 
‘out the Indo-European family of languages ? 
| Who has mastered that most wonderful record 
‘of human thoughts, unless he has prepared | 
himself to grasp the conceptions embodied in 








happiness is secured. Chemical attraction is | western Europe and America with the princi- 
dissimil an make Ho etao abe : pal scientific terms in every conceivable 
issimuar ;—and to take an iiustration not | branch of enquiry, from geometry up to theo- 
so remote, the gregarious instincts of animals | logy? Who wt ‘be vail te ‘haea Oa 
are never so strong, even in the most marked the Greek language unlesshe has appreciated 
cases, as on SLE te ope: lead the ani- | the literature of ancient Greece ; ‘measured 
mal to its = es rage “agg the sexes togeth- ‘the accuracy, the clearness, the fertility of | 
er, or whic weere with varied and compli- her mathematicians; weighed the deficiencies | 
— threads the psec members of aa ani- ‘and admired the ingenuity of her physicists ; 
mal creation into one community, embracing | been filled with wonder at the keen observa- 
man and ip p vpapoante paieaals, - gath- ition of her naturalists, the subtilty of her 
ering in all other creatures even to the lowest | Jogicians, the lofty speculations of her philos- 
parasite or the lowest species. ophers, the fervor and sustained force of her 
; oes amid Rie abe pana = s0- orators, the mellifluous strength and vigor of 
ep ech rogedee polerea bend onal aod a ales ama 
D a a ’ ‘sculptors, the keenness of her satirists, the 
held poate = are like us in - en ge: | genial humor of her great dramatists, and 
of sex and age, and attainment and skill; but | pondered with a sympathizing but not blinded 
with those who differ most, (retaining some | admiration, over the many experiments in 
common link, to make their differences avail | statesmanship and political economy, which, 
their mutual wants,) the intercourse of pro- | after the lapse of twice ten centuries, hold out 
ducer with consumer, manufacturer with- | to our dear land their clear warnings and en- 
farmer, dweller in the tropics with dweller in couragements. What a historian and states- 
a northern clime, of the man of knowledge | man, what a philosopher and man of science, | 


with the man of skill, the man of art with the | what a poet and an artist, how multifarious in 
man of trade, the intercourse of the foolish knowledge, how catholic in taste, that man 


the young with the old, brothers with sisters, | and appreciated the literature of the Hellenic 
children with parents, husbands with wives, | race! And how impossible it is to name a 





tion; it has abstained from seizing the prop- 
erty of its enemies; now it does so on a gig- 
antic scale; finally, it has asserted the su- 
premacy of the Executive above the Judiciary, 
and dispensed with the great bulwark of pop- 
ular liberty, the Habeas Corpus Act. Let 
us examine the last great step, and see if it 


children, and of husbands and wives, and a 
very little care upon our part would rid the 
system, upon which we are about to plant our 
national life, of these un-christian features. 
It belongs especially, to the Episcopal 
Church to urge a proper teaching upon this 
subject, for in her fold and in her congrega- | 
tions are found a very large proportion of the 


Iam glad that the President issued hig; and the sacred communion which St. Paul 
ae at ca | compares with the conjugal relation, the inter- 
— re ©! course which the weak, sinful and repen- 


| 
measure, and, therefore, necessary. 


slave at the South is almost equal to a man, ™en may have with the man exalted as the 


fighting against us, they stay at home tilling | Son of God. : , 
s is , Harmony cannot result from any multitude 





great slaveholders of the country. We re- 
joice to be enabled to say that the public 
: j ; 2 sentiment is rapidly becoming sound upon | 
—— and harmless asthe Republican pa- 44), subject, and that the legislatures of sev- | 
pers maintain. eral of the Confederate States have already | 

Ever since the 26th of May 1679, when the |taken steps towards this consummation. 
Habeas Corpus Act received the reluctant | Hitherto have we been hindered by the pres- | 


fs ; ) sure of abolitionism ; now that we have thrown | 
— of Charles II, “4 has been regarded off from us that hateful and infidel pestilence, | 
with peculiar veneration. Dr. 


Johnson, 4 we should prove to the world that we are | 
stiff Tory, told Boswell, ‘‘ The Habeas Cor- faithful to our trust, and the Church should | 
pus Act is the single advantage which our, lead the hosts of the Lord in this work of 
government has over that of other countries.” | Seaton nal Of sneper. 
Jefferson, his contemporary, and of the most bs , 
opposite politics, agreed with him in this. | cident, the facts of which we happen to know. 
Macaulay valls it ‘*the most stringent curb , Two ministers, both Virginians by birth and | 
that ever legislation imposed on tyranny ;>, training, the one a Methodist, the other a | 
and the cases are innumerable where it has Quaker, did in the year 1854, frame a peti- | 
stood between oppression and its victim. | tion to the Legislature of their State, repre- | 

The first section of the Indemnity Act senting the universal disregard by masters 
sweeps away this protection, and gives the of marriage and the parental relations 
President power to do what James II, dared ®™ong negroes, and the utter ignorance of 
not venture upon, and what William III, was °f the negroes; and praying most earnestly 
scarcely forgiven for doing. This certainly tbat the laws of Virginia might be so altered as 
looks like a vast stretch of power. On in- | t prevent the unnecessary separation of hus- 
spection, however, it loses some of its worst band and wife, of parent and child, by any 
features. |master, and permit also the instruction of 


There must be, in the first place, an exi- | negroes. 


deserves the hard names which the Opposi- 
tion give it,—or, on the other hanid, if it be 





This brings to our mind an unpublished in- | 


| waste as far as I went; thus, I should have 


the ground while their eaetere sass fighting. |of sounds of the same quality and the same 
The rebels use them for building fortifica- | pitch; the highest cffects of music are pro- 
tions, &c. So I say, get as many away from duced only when all the various instruments 
them as you can, and so much you weaken known to that wos gush attempt, ss with 
. . jits own voice, and with its own melody, to 
one meant, pons fer - eu! mage — fill their various part in completing the unit 
carried on with too much feeling for the South. of the composer's thought. ‘hus, also, the 
They ought not to be treated as any other highest harmony of society is to be found only 
nation at war with us. If I could have my in that community where there is the greatest 
way every inch of ground we go over I would possible diversity of occupations ; and special 
z : talents of every variety are cultivated to the 
confiscate. Every house I would burn. I highest degree, and where each man in his 
I would send the men as prisoners, and send own way and by the exercise of his own indi- 
the women within their lines. I would lay vidual powers seeks to advance the public 
“, good, and thus complete the unity of God's 
. ; . See? thought, and realise a perfect State. 
no traitors in my rear. I believe it will yet | may,therefore,with the greatest propricty 


come to this, before we are able to conquer. assume that the fhighest result of education 


A man who has been here and had his life|is to develope the particular talent and ge- | 


inius of each student to the highest degrees, 
in such a manner as to qualify each man to do 
|inthe most efficient and thorough manner 
_ possible that work for which he is peculiarly 
| titted by nature. 
life are different, and to _— man giag-co 
|a different work, and solong as the well- 
Oxr.—The veteran Gen. Thompson, says of being of society, (upon whick all individual 
Gen. Banks: _welfares are dependent) depends upon these 
The address of the successor of Gen. But-/ different works being well performed, so long 
ler, at New Orleans, is about the most unhap- will the highest good of society and of the 
py that could be devised. It takes the points’ individuals composing it, demand that each | 
the worst enemies in Europe have selected, | individual be educated to play well his partic- | 


placed in jeopardy many times begins to feel 
that fighting is no child’s play. 
W. N. B. 





An OLp Sotpiers Oprvion OF A YOUNGER 


much for the negro, but I believe it is a war tant have with the strong, the holy, the for- | 


| branch of human knowledge which will not 
‘aid the student of the Grecian language in 
‘understanding its richness and accuracy. 

I have chosen a striking illustration; but | 








Every | giving One, the intercourse which the sons of | precisely the same truth would be manifest in 

‘taking up any other subject of human re- | 
| search. vart 
| science, even the lowest, can afford to neglect , fessional needs. 


No student in any special branch of 


/harmony of colors,—of Beethoven only when 
| I strive to express emotions by new combin- 
|ations of tones,—of Goethe when I, too, 
| would improvise a faultless lyric,—of New- 


jture, art, science, or manual occupation in | (rom Heaven to man, who has mastered the | ton when I attempt to solve new — in 
Greek language, unless he has traced its roots | Geometry,—of Napoleon when 

. . . . . . . ' .* . . . . ,* . 

back into the Sanscrit, its derivatives into the | self in imagination on the fields of Virginia, 


place my- 


entrusted with a commission to overthrow the 
hosts of treason,—of Washington and Ham- 
ilton when I attempt to devise means of 
guarding in perpetuity the liberty of our 
country after this dark cloud shall be over- 
blown. 

Nay! (I would say it with reverential awe) 
T do not rise to an understanding of the won- 
derful beauty of the Creator's work until I 
attempt to reproduce or imitate it. I do not 
feel fully the beauty of natural forms until I 
attempt to draw; of natural coloring and the 
effect of light and shade until I attempt to 
paint ;—these are the least and the least im- 
portant examples which ! take as illustrations, 
because they are the most simple,—showing 
that as a general education is necessary to 
give us an appreciation of the higher works 
of human genius, so is it necessary to give us 
the fullest appreciation of Infinite Skill, and 
Wisdom, aud Love. 

Such are some of the considerations on 
which I justify the plan of education which 
has been for more than two centuries devel- 
oping itself at this cherished school. The in- 
creasing wealth of our people, placed by the 
liberality of their hearts in the hands of the 
government of the college, has enabled us 
through all these long years to bring our ac- 
tual condition nearer and nearer to the ideal 
perfection which has been held steadily betore 
us. Identifying myself for the moment with 
the long line of departed and of living wor- 
thies whom I so feebly represent, I would say 
that our aim has ever been to develop here 
harmoniously all the faculties of our students, 
and to lead them through a generous culture 
in sound learning to appreciate and sympa- 
thize with all honorable human endeavors ;— 
at the same time aiding them more or less in 
attaining special proficiency in particular de- 
partinents of learning applicable to their pro- 
And all that we need in or- 


the acquisition of knowledge in every other der to render our institution ** worthy of the 
branch,—so far as it comes within the scope dream of our fathers, of the history of our 


of his mental ability to gather in the stores $ 


State, and of the character of our people,” 


without overloading and confusing his mind. is that we continue, (as future benefactions 


The mental capacity for receiving and assim- of the wealthy, and counsels of the wise, 


ilating external truths varies in us all; and. shall enable us,) to perfect more and more 
ibere are those whose special gifts from Prov- | carefully our plan of giving in the Under- 
idence do not fit them to be general scholars. graduate Department an integral education 
But accerding to my wider extension of the developing all the powers of the man; and 
term special professional study, I maintain’ in the Departments which have gradually 


‘that the day laborer, whose evident vocation | been added to our ancient College, a special 


is to be a hewer of wood and drawer of wa-/ education such as the student may choose. 
ter, and who manifestly lacks the capacity for The general plan of education developing 
receiving an education in the ordinary sense’ here, is, as I have endeavored to show, the 
of the word, will nevertheless hew wood and true and only one to be adopted, but I am 


draw water the better, the more clear and f 


ar from saying that it is yet perfectly under- 


‘definite the ideas upon all topics of human stood, and much farther from saying that it 
‘thought which you can introduce into his is as yet perfectly realized. 


And most cor- 


mind. You may overwhelm and confuse him dially do I second the wish of His Excellen- 
by endeavoring to make him understand the cy that some possible career might be opened 


details and exact distinctions of all sciences; t 
‘this I do not recommend. Lut if you take a sophical and literary than any now {free to 
kindly interest in the most stupid laborer, ; our young graduates. : 
So long as our labors in | and correct judiciously his errors and give | our young men their first degree in arts we al- 
most cease to aid them in the pursuit of the 
'hend, information on various subjects, thus True, the Beautiful and the Good. Our Divin- 
him to expand somewhat, if it be | ity School prepares its scholars to take charge 
‘never so little, the horizon of his thoughts, | of parishes; but where are our young men 
| and to arch somewhat higher the heavens of coming simply as lovers of truth, simply as 
‘his soul, you will find he begins to breathe a! scholars for aid in exploring the highest realms 


| more invigorating air, and that a more skill-| of human thought. ; 
| pares young gentleman after a certain course 


him in language what he can clearly compre- 


stimulating 


ful strength is intused into his limbs. 


o scholarly ambition more distinctly philo- 


When we have given 


Our Law School pre- 


In the acquisition of special professional for admission to the bar; but are any of our 


gency, which can but rarely occur; *‘ when- 
ever in his judgment, the public safety may | 


require it;” and this only ‘‘ during the pres- 


Persistent efforts were made after this pe- 
tition had been signed by the few whose names 
could be procured, to bring the subject before 


ent rebellion.” In these respects this law co” the Legislature. At length a private answer 
incides very nearly with the Act of Parlia | was received from a Committee of member 








to charge the Northern Government withal, | 
commander. It will go for proof, how little | 


use there is in doing anything, till it is known | ability to 


ular part, to do with his might that which his | 


and puts them in the mouth ofa Northern hand is best fitted todo. | knowledge, the knowledge of all collateral y 


He that neglects to cultivate thoroughly his | branches is an aid. And thus also in special a 
rform his own chosen or appoint- | professional labors, occasions constan a oc- 1 


cur wherein collateral knowledge is of they 


ounger graduates studying jurisprudence as 
science led on poy by the love of its dig- 
ified beauty. Our Medical School prepares 
oung men to enter into practice; even our 








how to distinguish the man whose heart is in ed task in life, vainly endeavoring to acquire 
the business. ) s general 


education without concentrating his | highest advantage. I always regret, there-| Scientific School is largely technological, 
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From France we have no news of importance. 


teaching the applications of science as much 
. Pe Th Gen. Forey has started for the city of Mexico, 


as science itself. The Observatory and the 
Zovlogical Museum are the only departments | and will soon decide the fate of his long-delayed 
beside the College proper, in which the glory | expedition. The Emperor has subscribed 25,000 
of the Creator and the general welfare Of] francs to the fund for the starving operatives ; and 
mankind are generally recognized as the | this petty sum is the topic fora squib in verse 
prominent ends, without reference to the pe- wishes cleectheeas eidiler ia Tada 

cuniary advantages which individual students 7 sa 
shall reap from their acquirements. I say 
this in no spirit of detraction from the honor; Baron Cotta, the great German bookseller, is 


of my Alma Mater. Nay it is with love and | dead, at the age of 67. He was the son of the 
one her further growth and greater | first Baron Cotta, the friend of Schiller, who, 
glory that [call thus your attention to the| with the aid of the poet, started the Aligemiene 
—_ — “se Di a ee ee Zeitung, or Augsburg Gazette about 1800. This 

— Bre Ceperrarents, P {j- | paper, the German Times, was first printed at 


The Museum and the Observatory are insti- , 

tutions worthy of the encouragements that | Tubingen, then at Stuttgart, then at Ulm, and 

they have received, and which still need large finally at Augsburg. The first baron died in 
1832. His son has published the cheap edi- 


sums for their complete endowment and great- 

est usefulness. = y furnish a cing tions-of Geothe, Sebillen, and other. Garman cat 
ities to students who glow with aholy enthu- |; ‘ i 

siasm for those fat one of which deals — have been so common the last twenty 
with matter in its most stupendous masses, the 7°*"*- 


ether with matter in its most wonderfully com- | 

















lex and marvellous forms. But when shallsim-| The ups and downs of the gold market for the 
ilar facilities be offered to our graduates who Past week have been curious but not unexpect- 
may glow with a holy enthusiasm for scien- ed to shrewd lookers on. It was well known 
ces standing ‘higher in the hierarchy, who that the high prices reached were owing to spec- 
would pursue historical investigations, OF | yistion, and the law of Congress could but have 


hilogical, or philosophical. We must not ea : 
i ma aH if the stars, nor the the effect which it did. Whether the premium 
myriad-formed mechanism of the animal cre- | ©" be kept below 50 per cent. is extremely 


ation,—nor the wonderful eloquence and per- 'doubtful, unless we soon have great victories. 

suasiveness of those who advocate these nat- | If the statement which we quote to-day about 

— enti to lead be into Pola pre rm of the amount of specie in the country is correct, 

the sti reater importance, for a e higher A 

duties of life and liker interests of society, ~~ er ee _ to be more than ao pet 

and higher joys of the soul, of metaphysical | Ce + that is, 15 for the actual deficiency of 
gold, and 10 for the public distrust. The Tkid- 


and historical sciences. The natural sciences 

had been for too long atime neglected, let | une thinks $100,000,000 of hoarded gold and sil- 
them not now lead us to neglect those studies | yer can be bought out by judicicious manage- 
Cention asemost, importaite--those studies | ment im the asle of U. 8. Bonds. At all events 
which qualify us for political action. One of Mr. Chase begins his new — under good aus- 
the most valuable gifts that could be made to , pices—comparatively speaking, that is. We are 
our University would be the gift of means to | told that while the public debt increases, private 
retain here after their graduation young men | debts diminish at the rate of about 16 per cent. a 
of ability to pursue histofical, political and | year. Speculators are trying hard to keep up the 
metaphysical investigations. | price of gold. As we goto preseit fe 147. The 


But | weary your patience by entering in- 5 . 
to details when I should be leading you to a New York Banks .hold $39,705,089 in Specie, 


vista at which we might close our ramble. I ‘The Boston banks $7,582,027, a slight increase 
recall myself to my proposed thesis, that suc- | since last week. $9,323,881 have been exported 
cess in any special department of labor is | from New York in specie since January Ist. 

best ensured by giving a healthy development 
to every part of the laborer, to every faculty 
of his mind and every function of his body, | 
and then concentrating his powers on his 
special work. In this faith I look forward 
with hope for the day when our University 
shall not have any school rivalling its under- 
graduate department, but when all students 
shall be enabled and persuaded first to take a 
large and liberal general course before enter- 
ing upon special departments; and when she 
shall have such ample facilities and encourage- 
ments for the pursuit of every department of 
literature and philosophy, and science and 
art, that allearnest seekers after the True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good, shall feel the 








The great meeting at New York on Sunday 
night shows how far the tide of treason has 
ebbed in that city. The speeches were mainly 
by Democrats and they were strong for the pros- 
ecution of the war at all hazards. John Van 
Buren’s speech and Mr, Seward’s letter are char- 
acteristie of each. They don’t get up such states- 
men anywhere out of New York. The Herald 
endorses the meeting, heartily; and even the | 
World is compelled to digest the venom of its | 
spleen, though it well nigh chokes in the act. 





Alexander in Russia, and afterwards maintained 
the honor of his country at Paris and in Spain,— 
and he resembles him certainly in the great mod- 
esty of his bearing, no less than in strength of 
character, 

Messrs, Vallandigham, Pendleton and Voorhees 
have been lecturing the New York Copperheads 
since the adjournment of Congress, and they 
show no signs of giving up their peace doctrines. 
Mr, Pendleton went for a repudiation of our na- 
tional debt, thereby showing himself a true fol- 
lower of Jeff. Davis, who was one of the first re- 
pudiators of Mississippi. His programme is first 


near as we can make it out, These gentlemen 
may safely be left to the charge of John Van Bu- 
ren and James T. Brady. 





The Rebel Congress have been discussing im 
pressments and a new Seal. Mr. Clay of Ala- 
bama, proposes a Cavalier. An Overseer would 
be better. The price of gold in Kichmond, is 
$3.50. Slaves are sold for fabulous prices in 
Charleston. We hope Admiral Dupont will ad- 
journ the sale in a few days. The Richmond 
Examiner laughs at the Western rebels for blow- 
ing up the Indianola. 





Judge Grier of the Supreme Court has given 
the opinion of the Court that vessels capturei by 
our blockaders before July 13th, 2861, are law- 
ful prizes, Judges Taney, Clifford and Catron, 
agree with Judge Nelson in dissenting from this 
opinion. So the Supreme Court has yielded at 
last to the Northern sentiment. The new 
judges, like new peers in England, have out- 
voted the old ones, in favor of the Government. 





The New Hampshire Election has gone as we 
predicted. There is no choice of Governor, but 
the Legislature and Congressmen are Republi- 
cans. Joel Eastman, the new member from the 
First District, is an old Whig, who ran for Con- 
gress a quarter of a century ago. In the White 
Mountain region where he lives, they call him 
the “Old Bald Eagle.’’ Prof. Patterson is the 
other new member, and the best man of the 
three. We give the returns below. 





Two rebel Generals, (tustavus W. Smith and 
Robert Toombs, have lately resigned; reasons | 
not given. The Richmond papers speak thopeful- 
ly of their prospects, and declare that Charleston, 
Vicksburgh and Richmond, can never b2 taken. 


We shall see. 





os 


President Lincoln has issued a proclamation 


Peace, then Repudiation, and then Union, as 


|go to press. The defeat in Tennessee was a se- 


ed, eulogizing Mr. Lincoln, and uttering triend- 


mense enthusiasin. 


Union Leagues are forming all over the North, 
but exactly what they are todo does not yet ap- 
pear. 





HERE ARE A FEW WAL ITEMS. 
Gen, Sumner, it is said, will succeed Gen 


jed. But the expression of such admiration 


REJOINDER TO MES. STOWE. federate government, since he has publicly 
/and sympathy from the truest hearts among| denied * having anything to dowith the south- 
|us has been almost silenced by the solemn joy 


We have received from the author, Miss ee: Coictiea Pe hans - eM 
a So aet onfederacy of a business nature.’ r. 
Frances Power Coss, the noble reply of | wherewith we have beheld your country purg-| Spence is a Liveieet iron-monger who has 
the English women to Mrs. Stowe’s recent ing herself, even through seas of blood, for| traveled extensively in the United States, and 
letter. It is issued from the Victoria Press| her guilty participation in the crimes of the! very carefully studied De Tocqueville. His 
by Miss Emily Faithfull, Her Majesty's Pub-| past, and preparing for herself the stainless , book Sg eape at an opportune moment, and 
| future of ‘+a land whereindwelleth righteous-| through the elaborate commendation of the 








Curtis at the West. We do not yet hear where 
Gen. Butler is to go, or Gen. Fremont. We 
have lost a semi-Brigadier at Fairfax Court | 
House by a sudden raid of the Confederacy. We 
have been defeated in ‘Tennessee, in a consider- 
able battle, and have been bombarding Fort Mc 
Allister with little effect. But the Nashville has 
at last been destroyed under the guns of McAl- 
lister. Great schemes are on foot to change the 
course of the Mississippi, and many people hope 
success from them. 


The war makes little progress. No news as we 


vere one, and is not balanced by any considerable 
success in the Department of the South. 














BY TELEGRAPH. 


FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


New Yoxk, Mareh 11. The steamship City of 
Baltimore from Liverpool, Feb. 26th via Queens- 
town, 27th, arrived at midnight. 

Washington’s birth-day was celebrated bya 
banquet in St. James’ Hall, London. Inthe ab- 
sence of Consul Morse from illness, Gen. Van- 
derburg presided. Minister Adams replied to a 
toast to the Union. His remarks were contined 
to extolling Washington tor his glorious efforts 
in behalf of the Union, repudiating the idea that 
he could, if alive, possibly be found on the side 
of the rebeis, and claiming that henceforth the 
memory of Washington must be kept in rever- 
ence exclusively by loyal Americans. Messrs. 
Cunningham and White, members of Parlia- 
ment, both spoke in denunciation of slavery as 
the cause of the war, and in terms of sympathy 
with the North. 

‘The Times announces that the Confederate | 
three millions sterling toan had been undertaken 
by Erlanger & Co., ot Paris and Frankfort. 

The Captain and Chaplain of the George Gris- 
wold had been brilliantly feted on board the 
frigate Majestic in the Mersey. Consul Dudley 
was among the guests. Captain Engletield, of 
the Majestic, proposed a toast to the President of 
the United States, expressing admiration of h:s 
undaunted perseverance. Mr. Dudley respond- 








ly sentiments towards England, 

A monster meeting at Manchester adopted 
an address of thanks to America, and presented 
it to the officers ot tne George Griswold, amid im- | 
Speeches full of sympathy | 
with the North were made, 
Lord Stratheden, in the House of Lords, at | 





the request of Earl Russell, postponed until the | 


2d of March his motion for the correspondence | 
with the confederate commissioners relative te | 


recognition. 











strength of an attraction that would draw 
them hither to gain what they desire. 


H ebiet of the Cech. 


There is a comical race among the sports atl 
English fairs, where the contestants are mounted | 
on donkeys, and strive which shall not reach the 
goal first. The object of each rider is to beat | 
the donkey of his antagonist, and restrain his | 
own as much as possible, the prize - being | 








This week it is the American Senate and not the 


British Parliament which we blame for trivialities. 


awarded to the one who keeps behind the other. | 


for all absent officers and soldiers to return before 


April lst. ‘Those who do not will be treated as 


Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons | 


| dex.ounced strongly the shipment of negroes by | . 


France from Egypt to Mexico, and called on | 
| 


deserters. Does that mean they are to be shot? | France to repair the wrong. 


We hope so, for nothing but severity will make | 
our army what it should be, 





| 
Lord Palmerston, in reply to a question, said | 


‘the oniy official ducumeut of the British Gov- 
| ernment relative to the French mediation schemes | 
| was Karl Russell’s letter of the 13th of Novem- | 
ber, already published. 


He could give no infor- | 





lisher, and we hope it sai sai anes the senti-' ness.” We have rejoiced in the midst of Times attracted a good deal of attention and 
ments of the Queen, as it certainly does those sorrow to know that the doom of Slavery was| met with a liberal sale. I think it has reach- 
of England’s truest ladies. | written by a Divine Hand, even from the} ed the sixth edition. About a year ago the 
| hour when its upholders dared to believe it! author was ‘summoned to the presence” of 
: Preface. | possible in the face of Heaven to build up;aj| of Lord Palmerston and Earl Russell, and 
The following Address has been written; State upon an injustice. We have looked subsequently offered the post of correspond- 
with the belief that it embodies the general | with awestruck consciences to this great rev-| ent of the London Times at New York. This 
sentiments of English women on the subject | elation of the moral laws which govern the | he declined in favor of Dr. Charles Mackay, 
of Slavery. It has been decided to seek no | nations of the earth, and showed to men who | who was at that time a zealous supporter of 
signatures on the present occasion, rather | sought for God in the records of distant ages| the South. 
than repeat the vast undertaking of obtaining | that the Living Lord still rules on high, and; | A good many Americans in Paris hung down 
any nuinber which should adequately corres-| is working out even before our eyes the de-| their heads on reading that ‘‘the Hon. Ed- 
pond with the half-million names appended | livery of the captive and the punishments of ward Everett hung out a new flag to welcome 
to the former Address. ae oppressor. a greatest national sin of Butler to Boston!” Edward Everett —the 
ns : | Christian times has wrought the greatest na-; pink of propriety, the model statesman, the 
Rejoinder pe ng ot ee Address {tional overthrow. The Shidden evil of the | ‘Ashetnds scholar, the perfect gentleman—do- 
ng: |land which long smouldered underground, | ing homage to that man Butler, who has com- 
Madam £: E | has blazed forth at last like a volcano, burst- | mitted every crime in the calender! Oh! it 
You have asked of the women of England ing in sunder the most solid of human insti-| is a flagrant abomination! How are the 
a solemn question. You have recalled the tutions, and pouring the lava-streams of ruin! mighty fallen! There are many citizens of 
Address which half a million of us once sent and desolation even to the remotest shores, New Orleans here in Paris who ** black-mail- 
you, appealing to our sisters in America to | where the spoil of guilt bad been partaken.| ed” Butlerto get away,and who show their pass- 
raise their voices against Slavery; and you But while we behold with awe, in the present ports and the prices paid for them, with Butler's 
demand, where is now the spirit which dictat- | calamity, the manifestation of Supreme Jus-| tnitials in his own handwriting! Although 
ed that appeal? You quote the evidence of tice, we look with confident hope to the final! we are greatly gratified on the arrival of ev- 
our press and our public speakers, that the issue to which it must lead. In whatever! ery steamer to see that Butler is having jus- 
righteous indignation against Slavery which} mode that end may be brought out, and} tice done himin THe Wor.p, yet we cannot 
once kindled in all English hearts has waned, | through whatever struggles America may be refrain from expressing a little of the univer- 
if it have not died out; and you allege that | doomed to pass, we are assured that only one; sal contempt which is felt for the brute in 
we have been wanting in generous faith and termination can await a conflict between a Europe, and for all who honor him. But I 
sympathy for the North in her great struggle, | nation which has abjured its complicity with, will drop the disagreeable subject. 
and _— — descended ~ a mae |crime, and a confederation which exists but | 
nance, if not assistance, to the South. You | to perpetuate that crime yer. i 
challenge us to account for this dereliction | od ‘a the venti be of f ogliaios oo vat SAEED SEEMS OF BRS 
from our former ardent sentiments, and you | three years, that we shall be tempted to fear; The extract given below was written some time 
ask wherefore it is that now, when the con- that Wrong and Robbery, and the systematic! ago. It now appears that Gen. Banks has given 
flict has assumed its most terrible form, and | degradation of woman, may possibly to} adi np hues 
8 ; : ad — iy MAY possidly prove tO) way to the prejudices of his officers, fully justify- 
the peaceful persuasions of philanthropists , be principles of stability, capable of produc-| ; ie a A 
have been superseded by the shock of con-/|ing the seeurity and consolidation of a com- j Me Rape et cur Rag iet Rivet, Gor Saeep- 
tending armies spreading desolation through | monwealth! Your courage in this Titanic) °°" 
your land—now we stand afar off, viewing| strife; the lavish devotion with which the 
coldly that awful contest, and sending, in- | best blood of your land has been poured out 
stead of cheering words of sympathy and jon the field, and the tears of childless moth- 
faith, only doubts and lamentations over a/ers, shed in homes never before visited by 
‘*fratricidal war,” and regrets partitioned | the sorrows of war; the patriotic generosity 
with strange impartiality between the suffer- | with which your treasures have been cast into 
ers in the cause of free America, and those the gulf opened suddenly in yonr busy and 
who have, in their own audacions words, | prosperous land, even as of old in the Forum | satistied of their usetulness and efficiency, and 
‘*founded their commonwealth on the insti-‘ of ancient Rome,—these noble acts of yours| bimself accepted command of a third. ‘The men 
tution of Slavery.” You retort our old ap-| inspire with confidence in you, no less than| Wé?é Principally recruited in New-Orleans, and 
peal in the face of. these things, and you say | pride in the indomitable energies of ourcom-| @4 8904 service in the Bayou Teche tight, end- 
to us: ‘Sisters, you have spoken well; we/mon race. But above your valor and your| 228 ™ the distruction of the Rebei gunboat Cot- 
have heard you; we have heeded; we have | patriotism, we look with. still hicher hope to| te and the death of commander Buchanan—par- 
striven in the cause, even unto death; we! thos rs whose vindication i¢ inv ticularly. jm throwing up defensive earthworks, a 
’ ; | those moral laws whose vindication is involv-| jind of abor alway i 
have sealed our devotion by desolate hearth}ed inthe issue of the conflict: and we feel os oo phere Saye Samiliagly perlnaed by 
wi SO De : ie! Ast ss ; white troops. So satisfactory was their behavior, 
and darkened homestead—by the blood of} assured that, while for the Slave Power the that it idknown to have won the eporoval of Gen 
sons, a ane ee. ; In esd of | future ean hold no possibility of enduring | Weitzel, himself anything but a Selaeves in the 
our dwellings the very light of our ives has | prosperity ; for Free America, it promises; military capacity of the race, Well, the men 
gone out, and yet we accept the life-long | the regeneration of a higher and holier na-| were sent Baton Rouge—the regiments being full 
darkness as ovr own part in this great and | tional existence, when the one great blot/ 1.000 strung, ten colored persons—four captains 
awful expiation, by which the bonds of wick- | which marred the glory of the past shall have | and six non-commission officers—forming a part 
edness shall be loosed, and abiding peace es- | been expiated and effaced for ever. ofthe command. They drilled well, marched 
tablished on the foundation of rightcousness.; This, Madam, is the belief, and these are| Well, kept themselves clean, performed all ther 
Sisters, what have you done, and what dojthe hopes of thousands of Re They | duties as soldiers—nothing in the world is alleg- 
you mean to do? In view of the decline of | are, we are persuaded, even more universally | €4 8gainst them but that they are negroes, and 
the noble anti-slavery fire in England; in| the belief and hopes of the Women of Eng-| >&¥¢ 2¢gro officers ; hence the ill-will, the detes- 
view of all the facts and admissions recited | land. whose hearts the com licated diflieckies tation, with which they are regarded. 
from your own papers, we ber leave. in sol-| of nalitic “gs Be : | 1 am informed that Gen, Grover will not “re- 
om } papers, g , In sol- of politics, and the miserable jealousies of | 


emn sadness, to return to you your own) national rivalry ik i | cognize”’ the regiment, that he has asserted that 
EN aa sutek, nal rivalry, do not distract from the | in case he shall be officially required to do so, the 


| great principles underlying the contest. The| y : : j : 
eta F | I oid igre 4 . nited States Government is welco h 
‘*A common origin, a common faith, and, | failure of English sympathy whereof you com- = . leome to his 








Correspondence of the Tribune. 


Three weeks ago there was sent up to Baton 
Rouge the 3d Louisiana Native Guards—a color- 
ed regiment, commanded by Col. J. A. Nelson, 
formerly a Captain in the 31st Mass., and Provoet- 
Marshall of Ship Island. Having previously mus- 
teted in two colored regiments, this officer became 








commission ; that the regiment can neither draw 


Our Senators, as if to atone for the hard work of Something like this seems to be going on be- 


last session, having been spending days in discus- 


sing the form of oath to be administered, while the+ 


House of Lords, at last accounts, was debating the 


tween the Seward Republicans and the War Dem- 
ocrats. Which can get the least of Human Free- | 
dom into their policy ; which can show the most | 
indifference to tae rights of four million slaves,— | 





Polish question, and the House of Commons the 
Cotton supply question,—both matters of world- 
wide consequence. Jord Ellenborough, in manly | 
terms, denounced the oppression of hiussia and | 
the mean complicity of Prussia; and even Earl | 
Russell, while sketching the progress of the revolt, 
was severe on the Russian policy. Popular feel- 
ing in England evidently sides with the Poles, who 
have a Committee in London, and are raising mon- 
ey to aid their cause. In the Commons, Sir Law- 
rence Palk, member for South Devon, moved for 
a Royal Commission to provide for # permanent 
supply of cotton, but subsequently withdrew his 
motion. He stated that 500,000 persons had re- 
ceived relief within the last six months in the dis- 
tressed districts; and that the voluntary contribu- 


tions amounted to £1,400,000 or more than | and such will have litte faith in a Unionism which 


$7,000,000. He also gave these interesting figures : 
“Tn 1861 we obtained from America 1,841,600 
bales of cotton; in 1862, 717,666; during the 
present year it was estimated that we should not 
obtain more than 7,000 bales! In 1861, we ob- 
tained from all sources 3,329,700 baies; in 1862, 
2,234,316, and the estimated supply in this year 
was 2,333,900.” Sir Lawrence went on to say 
that the negroes in this country would rise on the 
side of their masters, and that the world might 
blush at our Emancipation. This part of his 
speech was not answered by Mr. Milner Gib- 
son, who shewed that a Royal commission could 
not meet the evils complained of, but would only 
increase them; and that what was wanted was not 


scems to be just now the strife that is manifesting | 
itself in the arena where John Van Buren and | 


H. J. Raymond are meeting. 





The N. Y. 7imes,—which now speaks for Sew- | 


ard,—professes itself willing to have the Presi- 
dent's Edict of Liberty repealed, soouer than the | 


Union divided! As long as any respectable class | 
of Republicans is willing to express itself in this 
shameful way, we have very little hope 
that that Edict will be made actual. We 
trust that no true patriot will be deceived 
by this fine mask of ‘ Unconditional Unionism,” 


in which the one real foe of this land is hidden. 
To an honorable mind all things are conditional, 


| is not conditional upon that Union’s fealty to Jus- 
tice and Honor. If this Union is to be preserved 
only by a bargain between two parties upon con- 
siderations to be paid out of the heart’s blood of a 
third and innocent party, honorable men will pray 
that the Union may be broken to fragments. | 
He (says Coleridge) who begins by loving Chris- 
tianity more than Truth, will continue by loving 
his own sect more than Christianity, and end in 
loving himself more than either. We may para- 
phraze this profound saying which has now be- | 
come an aphorism among thinkers, and say that | 
he who loves the Union more than Justice, will | 
continue by loving his own party more than the | 
Union, and end with loving himself more than | 








so mtch asupply of cotton, as a supply at a cheap 
rate which would give amarket for manufactur. 
ed goods. 

The distress in Irela d was discussed, Sir Rob- 
ert Peel taking part in the debate. The Prince of 
Wales was voted an income of £100,000 & year, 


' either. 


—_—— 


| 
| We have all sorts of stories about the Iudian- 


ola, but one thing seems certain, that we have | 
not got her, and that the enemy may have, as_ 


Gor; Bowtwell, Sheieblet “politioinn tn: Mame ‘mation as to the reply of the American Govern- | 
chueetts. has resigned his office as Commissioner} ment to Napoleon's last proposition. It was a! 
of Internal Revenue, to take his seat in Congress. | matter entirely between those two Governments. | 
His successor is Joseph J. Lewis of Pennsylvania, | Bayne oe of Prince Alfred is improving. | 
an obscure man, like so many of the President's | ‘Lhe Polish question attracts great attention. 
appointments, but perhaps a good appointment for | ‘he insurrectionary movements continue. France | 
all that. There will be no better debater in the -_ very decided ground against —— | 

russia is in favor of concession to the Poles. | 
rics anes eal alana ‘Lhe Constitutionnel, which is regarded as Na- | 
‘poleon’s mouthpiece, publishes warning, if not 
The Republicans, Democrats and Union men | menacing, articles toward the King of Prussia, | 
; ; _, | ‘There were rumors ia Paris of an alliance of | 
in Rhode Island, have nominated separate tick- ‘England, France and Austria to obtain a solu: | 
ets for State officers, but the chances ure that the tion to the Polish question. The English and 


twolatter will unite, ‘French pross treat the matter with great gravity. 
aia Latest, | 

| 

| 


[By Telegram to Queenstown] 


The Polish question is unchanged. | 
Count Bistwark Schoonhausen has tendered his | 


On Wednesday at 12 M.,—marriages in Eng- 
land after that hour are not legal.—the Prince of 
Wales ‘was married to the Princess Alexandra,| YOUNt DIST , ag ‘dod 

resignation in the Prussian Ministry, a portion | 


The sunlight which peeps alike into we and of the cabinet @aving declared against the Rus- | 
palaee has glanced at the happy pair in one of! sign convention and theattitud: ot Prussia in Pol- | 
their affectionate moods and rayed them afar in | ish affairs. 





1, , ; “otro. | ‘Lhe London Times quotes a Paris letter stating | 
ee ee ee ge — that the French Somaaun does not desire any | 
duced to these young folks, All have been de- | territorial changes in Poland, and still less the | 
lighted with the girl’s beauty and lc oks of sensi- | reconstruction ot the ancient kingdom of Poland. | 
bility. The Prince is somewhat changed in per- | The writer adds that France and England have’ 
sonal appearance since he was in this country, | already agreed to insist on the fultilment by Prus- | 

i | sia of the engagement she entered into in 1816. | 
and not altogether for the better; many eyes) ‘phe London Herald says the governments of | 
among us have detected a growing resemblance | France and England have agreed on a common | 
to George III. Weshouldn’t wonder if he is course of —- Hie! pte ge oe seeing 

i is * ies ” | to resuscitate the o ingdom of Poland or to 
ae nm “nape Cay". | sever from Russia her Polish possessions, but will 
| require the Czar to fulfil the eo “i ead 
A aS +) treaty of Vienna, which guarantied to the Poles | 
; ™ _ a ote 8 » p weiss Eee es a Coastitationsl Government, and the form of na- | 
liantly with Don Giovanni on Monday evening. | tional autonomy. | 
There was a general sympathy with Amodio who! It is understood that Austria gives a willing | 
had to meet the Don with an ab-cess in his | assent to the proposition of the bobvogal powers, | 
: «_ | and will give them a cordial support. O appre- | 

— og ae stetial ahmed presscis kadian a i [sions uae entertained eo cue than diplo- | 
spired todo their utmost, and they succceded | matic notes will be found necessary to persuade 
Cordier (who has studied in the school of Colson) the Czar to accede to the request of the three; 


was not up to Sontag with whom the character | powers, nor is it thought likely that Prussia 
of Zerjina must ever be associated in Boston, but | 





we sincerely believe, a common cause, urge | plain is but partial at the most, and for that 
us to address you on the subject of the fear- | partial failure we deeply and sorrowfully 


ful encouragement and support which is being 
afforded by England to a slave-holding Con- 
federacy. We appeal to you as sisters, as | 
wives, as mothers, to raise your voices to| 
your fellow-citizens, and your prayers to God, | 
for the removal of this affliction and disgrace | 
from the Christian world.” 
Madam, in answering this solemn appeal, | 
we do not desire to detail the causes which | 
may, in a measure, explain or palliate this 
failure in our national sympathy, whose exist- 
ence (in so far as it 1s. true) we profoundly 
al 
deplore. Enough, and more than enough, 
debate has been already held on the compli- 
cated motives which have blended in vour 
war, as in allother human concerns; and on 
the occasional acts of questionable spirit 
which must inevitably attend the public poli- 
cy and sentiments of a nation engaged in 
deadliest conflict, and bleeding at every pore. 
Somewhat you may perhaps forgive to those 
who have withheld their full sympathies, jeal- 
ous that a most righteous cause should be 
maintained with any save the most untainted 
motives, and the most unbending rectitude ; 
and who have failed even yet to read in your 
policy the full desire,to accomplish that end 
of universal emancipation whereto Provi- 
dence is visibly directing the course of events. | 
Somewhat, also, may be forgiven to those | 
who have been misled by the misrepresenta- | 
tions of a portion of our press, and offended | 
by the inimical spirit of your own. But, 
Madam, although many lips have been closed | 
which ought to have spoken to you words of 
blessing, though the voice of England which 
has reached you has lacked that full tone of! 
heartfelt sympathy you had justly anticipated, | 
yet believe not that our nation is truly a ates 
ed from yours, or apostate to the great princi- | 
les of freedom which were once our glory. | 
Che heart of England is sound at the core— | 
Slavery is now and ever an abomination in| 
our eyes, nor has the dastard proposition to 
recognize the Confederate States failed to | 











clothing, blankets, nor pay in consequence ; that 
the officers of certain white regiments vindicate 


/and wherever it has been possible to learn 


| your present afflictions—and in firmest faith 


| a crime. 


grieve. But the nation at large is still true ;| the purity of their cuticle on every possible occa- 
sion by insulting the colored ones, that some 
(of the former) have resigned, that tie Colonel of 
the 133d New-York—an Englishman—has dis- 
tinguished himself by issuing an add:ess exhort- 
ing his men *‘ to continue in the pertormance of 
their duty until such time as the regiment is 
brought into contact with” the negroes “by 
guard duty, drills, or otherwise, when he trusts 
that his men have that confidence in him to be- 
lieve that he will not suffer their self-respect or 
manliness to he lowered by contact with an infe- 
rior race,” &e,; and, generally, that the Union 
soldiers, rank and file, are doing their meanest to 
induce the negroes to regret their old normal state 
of chattelism and their Southern owners, 
“Between the devil and the deep sen” isa 
nautical conception of adilemma. Between Jeff. 
Davis's threats of hanging and the wicked pre- 
judice, hatred, contempt and ill usage experienced 
at our hands, the poor Africans are evilly entreat- 
ed. Gen, Hunter encountered just the same 
difficulties in organizing colored regiments in 
South Carolina, and—God bless him for it!— 
squelched them. I hope Gen. Banks will do the 
same; Col. Nelson is here to request it. ‘This 
stone that the builders so persistently and con- 
temptously reject is yet to become the head of 
es : the corner, or we, with it tied about our necks, 
Rejoinder, and send _ this message through) gink to deserved oblivion. I hold that God's 
your honored hands to your sisters in Amer- meaning in this war is to free the slave, and woe 
ica: Our hearts are with you in unchanged | be to him who fights against it and him. 
sympathy for your holy cause, in undying ab- | 
horrence of slavery—in profound sorrow for| ~ 


the feclings of the great masses, no lack of | 
ardent feeling has ever been found in England 
for the Northern cause. Though senseless 
words and inhuman jests have been bandied 
across the Atlantic, yet we are assured that 
in the heart of both our nations survives un- 
changed that kindred regard and respect 
whose property it is, above other human feel- 
ings, to be indestructible. At this hour of 
your own greatest need and direful struggle, 
—at this hour, when a pirate from our ports 
Is ravaging your shores, as you believe (al- 
beit erroneously) with our guilty connivance 
—at this very hour you have come forward 
with noblest generosity, and sent us the rich 
vessel which has brought food to our starving 
people. The Griswold has been your an- 
swer to the Alabama. It is a magnanimous 
a sublime one; and English hearts are not 
tog cold to read aright, or to cherish through 
all future time the memory thereof. “Scorn 
and hate are transient and evanescent things 
—charity and love have in them the elements 
of immortality. 

Madam, we answer your Appeal by this 











? 


inthe final overthrow of that unrighteous 
Power whose corner-stone is an injustice and 


Voice of Greason. 





[From the Mobile Advertiser.j 


The great rebellio: in the South will in all 
probability, be succeeded by a great rebellion in 
the West. 

Immense political meetings are being held all 
over the Western States, at which revolution and 
sig mom from the East are openly advocated. 

W : ’ vt tad Roase hie 

We cannot but look with sorrow upon the! 4 aoe se ‘to eee 
existing state of affairs in the North. Sol- | States is not only imminent but must come. 
diers ought to be allowed to vote, and thus; — Vallandigham of Ohio, Bright of Indiana, 


IN BEHALF OF ENGLISHWOMEN. 


From the Ashtabula Sentinel. 
OUR GOVERNMENT AND ITS PROSPECTS. 
BY A SOLDIER. 








will be able to interpose in the difficulty. 

: : ; ‘The Paris correspondent of the Timvs says a} 
she was charming and her dress admiralle,—we | 
were more than ever impressed with the farcical | 


special messenger is said to have lett Paris for St. | 
Petersburg with an autograph letter from the, 


si ane Pap ieee ob: i ie -~ that eae | express their minds upon the questions at is-| Richardson and Merrick of Ilhnois, and other 
with pecuiar carnesiness irom those suller-| cue, for if ever they were interested, it is| powerful men of the West, are revolutiontzing 


and the bill for his marriage was introduced by they have the Queen of the West. 


Lord Palmerston, Feb. 20th. | 








| ‘The riots at Detroit show how far we are, even 
The Emancipation enthusiasm increases in Eng- | at the North, from any true love of human rights, | 
land, and is spreading in Wales and Scotland.!anq how blind is our hatred of the negro. 
The London Star of the 21st contains notices of | Crimes like that of the negro Faulkner are of ' 
ten great meetings to support the cause of the | s1most daily occurrence in New York, perpetrated | 
North and President Lincoln’s proclamation. One | by white men, and who shall say how frequent | 
of these was at Liverpool, one at Birmingham, hey are at the South, among the dominant race? | 
one at Manchester, one at Edinburgh, and one at Yet who thinks of exterminating a whole people | 
Aberdare in Wales All endorsed the proclama- | da the eniee of setae) Farallon keow, | 
tion and denounced any English ronegaiiion of a the negroes of Detroit are as moral as the white | 
slaveholding republic. Newman Halland George | eae i: ourtetaly thir dik anus ub dian thd aia 
: I st el t kers : iy : 
Themapeon ware Snenees See ee mob who killed them and burnt their houses. 
many more spoke well The Lord Mayor came Stina: Goskd alia vas oe bail i aan ole eat 
in for a severe reproof at the London meeting, | 2 8 8 eS : | 
ielitsks bas cichiter Aeaneoadl home as excesses of this kind; already the friends | 
5 of the South in England are using them against | 
‘us with much effect. We must protest, too, against 
Rega _~""“* the mobs which destroy newspaper presses at the 
Stowe to the English women, which we print in West, for their politica! sentiments. Now that | 
another column. The Sfar says it was written by the ie power is so great, it may safely be | 
Miss Frances Romer Cobbe, meaning Miss Fran- tof’ 40 diced with any eeniauiaita newspaper 4 
ces Power Cobbe, formerly of Newbridge, Ireland, i é F af | 
Seer iane and a mob is a terrible weapon that will fight for | 
but lately of Bristol, England, where she has been the wrong side as chien onthe right. Let ne ab- 
working for the poor with Miss Carpenter. She olitioniat give countenance to the suppression of | 


wrote some years ago a remarkable work on Eth- pet ‘ 
‘ : Sauna Ng a any opinion by force, unless it be the force of an | 
ics, called, ‘‘ An Essay on Intuitive Morals,"—the ~- ‘ted : The C head 

; aa , ; ‘ n€ .eTS 
first part of which has been reprinted here. The eee no —o 3 ey . = Pa} adh 
second part was printed in England, and a third *t te rest: are now quoting B. *. luovejoy s| 


part is stillin manuscript. Miss Cobbe has lately words. im defence of free epeech at Alton, and 
been writing for Mac Millan’s and other magazines ; they are right on that point, however wrong on 
she isa friend of Francis Newman, and was for others. 

years a correspondent of Tusoporre Parker, 
whom she visited in Florence just before his death. 
She writes with earnest strength, and is heartily op_ 
posed to all forms of oppression. 





A reply has been made to the letter of Mrs. 





We cannot have a forward March, even in the 
weather, it seems. 





Among the fifty odd Brigadiers confirmed by | 
the Senate on Monday, no name is more deserv- 
The Liverpool address to the President is too jing than that of Francis Cuanntne Baxtow, 
didactic and historical; too much like Mr, Sew- promoted from Colonel of the N. Y. 61st, and’ 
ard's despatches, But the meeting which adopt- | dating his commission as General from Sept. 24, | 
ed it meant better than their scribes have set 1962. At that time he was lying at Death's door | 
forth. with an ugly wound received at Antietara, where | 
he captured a regiment of rebels; and his wounds ! 
The Polish Revolution still spreads, and is fast have ever since kept him from the field. But he | 
becoming a European quarrel. The indications hsd fought with honor in every one of McClel- | 
are that France, England and Austria will side with lan’s battles, and his recommendations for pro- 
Poland, against Russia and Prussia. The cause motion bore the names of Kearney, Heintzelman, 
of Liberty is identified with that of Poland, and Howard, and several other generals, as well as 
so the Boston Courier, characteristicaly slan- McClelian’s; and so he could afford to be absent 
ders the Poles. for awhile, and leave the field clear for others, He 
is a Massachusetts man by birth and education, 
The Prince of Wales has signified his attach. gtaduated with the highest honors at Cambridge 
ment to the “ broad” church, by nominating Dr. in 1855, and has since been studying and prac- 
Stanley and Charles Kingsiey among his chap- tising law in New York. But nature evidently 
Jains. On the 27th the decision of the University meant him for a soldier, and that of no common 
of Oxford was given in the case of Mr. Jowett, order. Cool, brave, quick, fertile in resources, 
one of the ‘‘ Essayists and Reviewers.” Mr. Mau | invincible in purpose, he has been compared by 
rice, Tennyson's friend, protests in the Times a friend to Sir Robert Wilson, that extraordinary 








oe 


as from Massachueetts. It has been proposed to 





against the trial of such men for heresy. | Englishman who fought beside the Emperor 


- 


nature of the closing scene. After the grand and Emperor to the Czar. ; 
. . | Accounts from the frontier of Poland to the 


awful music of the final interview of the Statue 20th inst. state that the Russian troops appear 
and the Don, the appearance of the red devils was jnore inclined to fall back before t'.e insurgents 
not only farcical but a grievous anachronism. than to attack them. 
The laughter of the audience at this climax—or | 
anti-climax, of the tragedy shows the absurdity | 
: : ' New Yorx, March 11. The steamer Eagle 
of it. Why have not artists arranged long ago ‘he arrived trom Havens 7th. The English 
that the Don shall vanish downward with the’ stamer from Vera Cruz had not reached Ha- 
Statue, with, perhaps, a red flame to shoot up vana. She was expected to bring the news of a 
from the spot where he disappears ? ‘fight at Puebla. 
| 
| 


From Havana. 








AMERICAN NEWS. = 

Mr. Alcott’s conversation on Monday night was : : si ss : 
on The Liberator and Reformers, and in it he gave A commuter of the New Tork Chamber S 
sketches of Garrison, Phillips, Parker, Beecher, | Commerce had an ee with the President 
Pillsbury and John Brown, without, however, ©" Tuesday, at which they urged him to make 
mentioning their names. At the previous con- arrangements forthwith to issue letters of marque | 
versation on Concord Poets and Authors, he sketch- and reprisal under the recent act of Conzress. 
ed the Rhapsodist,—Emeraon ; the Poet,—Chan- their arguments are understood to have made a 
ning; the Naturalist,—Thoreau; and the Novel- strong impression upon Mr. Lincoln. A con- 
ist,—Hawthorne. Personal acquaintance with all trary view, was, however, subsequently urged 
these men has made Mr. Alcott the more compe- by Senators who were prominent in opposition 
tent to draw their portraits. That of Thoreau, to the passage of the law. They represented 
printed a year ago in the Atlantic may serve as a to the President the dangers of a foreign war, in 
specimen, though not the best. There is hardly ' case he should do what was asked of him. The 
variety enough iu his coloring, and some shades! subject is understood to have been before the 
of character escape him entirely. From another Cabinet at a meeting Wednesday. 
these public criticisms might secm too personal,| ‘Lhe N. ¥. Times Washington despatch states | 
but to hear Mr. Alcott discuss your qualities is that the President has determined toappoint Gen. | 
like listening to the observations of another planet Butler Provost- Marshal General, 
- the men of this~—the eting of gossip is remov- The Washington correspondent of the New| 
ed. Next Monday his subject is The <Atiantic York Commercial Advertiser says: 
Monthly and its Contributors, including Holmes, 
Higginson, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Howe, Lowell, 
Whittier, Longfellow, etc. 


“A proclamation is soon to be made, calling | 
_upon those sections of the Republic which have | 
j been backward in furnishing troops to send for- 
| ward their quotas. Each Congressional District 
“1 . é | will have its Provost-Marshal. After the delin- 

Dy, Bs enideees (which we print. to day) bas | quent States and Territories have furnished their 
been received with great favor by the public, as it quotas now, it will very probably be necessary to 
was by those who heard it. It is a good omen, order a new levy throughout the country. It is 
‘ ‘ estimated that 600,000 recruits will be needed be- | 
tween now and first of July to fill up the skele- 
ton regiments and batteries." 





that amid the noise of war, the interests of learn- 
ing are so dear to our people. 








The Colored Regiment has nearly a battalion of 
enlisted men, coming from Rhode Island, New | 
York, Canada, Virginia and elsewhere, as well 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ELECTION. 
No Choice of Governor ! 
' 
Returns from 185 towns in New Hampshire | 


send it South to complete its organization, since &¥¢ Eastman (Dem.) 28,605, Gilmore (Rep.) 
it can do so there much more rapidly. Frederick , 26.191, and Harriman (Union) 4,170. About 40. 
Douglas appeals eloquently to the colored race to | small towns to hear from. The Republican mem- | 
enlist, and they are doing so, much faster than | bers of Congress are chosen ‘in Districts II and 
white men at this time, From Colonel Higgin- | !1I- In No. I, the vote is close, but Eastman 
son's Regiment we continue to hear good ac- | (Rep.) is probably elected. ‘The Republicans car: | 
counts, and Col. Montgomery will soon be in the | 7 both branches of the Legislature, the House by | 
field with another regiment. $0 majority, the Senne by 3 majority. 

F vote is 65,000 and upwards. Wert post New 
HampsHis ! 








The Legislature goes on doing nothing of gen- 
eral interest. Why de they not pats resolutions 
approving the Emancipation proclamation? and 
a bill taxing the trade in gold. 


Cassius M. Clay has been confirmed as Minie- 
ter to Russia, and Col. Marston of New Hamp- 
shire as Brigadier General. 





The total | 


ing operatives whose relief such a measure | 
might have secured, It is to assure you of, 
this, to vindicate ourselves from the shame of . 
turning back in the hour of trial,—most for- | 
eign to our common Saxon race,—that we, | 
the Women of England, offer you this re- | 
sponse. 
We do not less abhor Slavery now than) 
when your eloquent words called out an echo | 
of feeling throughout Europe, such as no, 
othor appeal for the wronged or the misera- | 
ble ever produced. We abhor Slavery, judg- | 
ing it simply as human beings, and because of | 
all the agonies and tortures it has occasioned. 
We abhor it, judging it especially as women, 
because of all the unspeakable wrongs, the 
hideous degradation it has inflicted on our 
sex. But we abhor it not only because of 
these its results, nor with a hatred which 
would be withdrawn, were they disputable 
now or remediable hereafter. We abhor 
Slavery for itself, and for its own enormous 
iniquity—even the robbing from a human be- 
ing of that freedom which it was the supreme 
gilt of omnipotenceto bestow. We hold that, 
were it in the power of the slaveholder to 
make his slaves absolutely happy, Slavery 
would not less be an injustice and a crime. 
Happiness is not to be measured against free- 
dom, else would God have left us brutes, not 
men, and spared us all the sorrows of strug- 
gling humanity. And whereas it has been 
argued that the negro is of a race inferior to 
his master, and that therefore it is justifiable 
to enslave him, we reply that the right to free- 
dom is not founded on the equality of the 
holder to any other human being, else were 
every white man also lawfully to be enslaved 
by every other wiser and stronger than him- 
self. But the right to freedom is founded 
simply and solely on the moral nature where- 
with God has endowed every man and woman 
of the human race, enabling them, by its use, 
to attain to that virtue which is-the end of 
their creation. And whereas others, again, 
have defended Slavery on the grounds of the 
supposed Divine sanction to be found for it 
in the Scriptures ; we reply that we deplore 
the condition of those whose religion can lend 
itself to the task of seeking to appeal to God 
for the permission of an institution which the 
consciences He has made unequivocally loathe 
and condemn. Nor shall we hesitate to stig- 
matize guch an appeal as hypocrisy, until the 
theologians who make it advance a step far- 
ther, and tell us that they are prepared to 
represent Jesus of Nazareth as one who, in 
fitting time and place, might have been a 
—- and a master of slaves. Thus, 
Madam, do we still condemn and abhor Slav- 
ery as we have ever done, as in itself, and in 
its own nature, utterly evil and utterly inde- 
fensible ; and we consider its vast and terri- 
ble results of cruelty and immorality to be 
only the natural fruit of so stupendous a 
| wrong. 
| We have not withheld from your nation 
either the tribute of admiration for the sacri- 
fices you have made, or of smpathy for the 
bereavements and sufferings you have endur- 





| beware! 


now. Since last fall the secession sympa- | 
thizers are in high glee. They are making | 
an effort to block the wheels of Government | 
and compel the President to stop the war) 
thinking that by so doing, it will be forever | 
closed. Should it be done, the very evils! 
that they wish stopped by making peace, | 
would be much greater. Every man would 

then have to be a soldier, and what property 

aman could keep would be heavily taxed. | 
Soldiers who volunteered through patriotic | 
motives are not anxious enough for peace to | 
purchase it at the price of dishonor. The | 
mighty power that exists backed by a million | 
bayonets, is now very easily controlled; but | 
let men get the majority who will dictate a| 
dishonorable peace, a military dictator will | 
then be our only hope. Our Government is | 
drifting in that direction, and just so sure as | 
such men gain the ascendency, just so sure 

will a military governor take the head of the 
Government. Then, traitors at the North. | 
Often have I heard the subject can- 

vassed as to who the right man would be, 

and oftener yet listened to the remark—** I 
would like to go North and kill a few rebels.” 


- —_— 


GENERAL BUTLER. 


The London correspondent of the Boston 





Post says: 

‘* There has been a man found here—and | 
one of position, too—who is bold enough to 
say aword in reply to the torrent of abuse 
that has been heaped on the head of General 
Butler. It is Lieut. General T. Perronet 
Thompson, late Member of Parliament for, 
Ifull, and for Bradford, for a long time editor 
of the Westminister Review and one of the 
first writers, best soldiers, and most eminent | 
men in the kingdom. He remarked in pri-| 
vate conversation that he regretted he was 
not in Parliament last session, that he might 
have flung back the foul calumnies in the | 
teeth of those that uttered them. What Gen. | 
Thompson says in an article in the Bradford | 
Advertiser on the subject ought to be reprint- 
ed in America, in full. It is too long to quote | 
here.” 

Gen. Thompson is an old soldier, who was, 
once Governor of Sierra Leone. We shall | 


print what he says, occasionally. 


Correspondence of the N. Y. World. 
Paris, Feb. 6, 1863. 


The publication of the intercepted ‘ dis- 
patches” of the confederate government is | 
making quite a stirin Europe. Mr. Slidell | 
had received the duplicates several weeks ago. | 
Mr. Benjamin's hints about using the French | 
movement in Texas to irritate England into 
action are considered rather maladroit by the 

bare Times. ae ae 

r. James Spence, iverpool, author o 
the book on the American Union, and the 
able advocate of the constitutional right of 
, secession, will ly wince a little at the 


those three great States, and shaking its govern 
ment to its very foundations. 

Their doctrines are not only preached to the 
people, but are proclaimed to the army; and we 
are infurmed by the prisoners recently captured 
at Vickburg that the separation of the West from 
the East is openly discussed and favored by the 
soldiers trom those Western States bordering one 
the South. 








MARRIED. 


In this city, lst inst, Capt. J. W. Haliock, late mas- 
ter of brig W. M. Dodge, and formerly of Long Is 
land. N. Y., to Miss Almira D., daughter of Wm. A. 
Frost, Esq., all of Boston. 

25th ult., Mr. Wallace Sprague to Miss Hannah S. 
Herrick. 

2d inst., Lieut. James J. Russel, U. 8. Navy, to 
Miss Jane Dalrymple, both of Boston. 

In Charlestown, 25th ult., Mr. Gustavus A. Jasper 
to Fannie, daughter of John W. Meyer, Eaq., all of C. 

In Cambridge, 3d inst., by the Rev. Thomas Worces- 
ter, D. D., Maj. J. Lewis Stackpole, U. 8. Vola., to 
Martha Watson, daughter of the late William Par- 
sons of Boston. 

In East Cambridge, 26th ult., Mr. Reuel H. Fleteh- 
er to Mise Rebecca C. Wyman, both of E. C. 

In Sandwich, Ist inst., Mr. Edmund A. Crocker of 
Boston to Miss Charlotte H. Holines of 8. 

In Concord, N. H., 24th ult,, by Rev. Dr. Flanders, 
Edwin 8S. Barrett, Esq., of New York, to Miss Maria 
T , daughter of the Hon. Joseph A. Gilmore. (Ko 
cards.) 

At Camp Saxton, Port Royal Island, Feb 15th, by 
Rev. J. H. Fowler, Chaplain of the Ist South Caroli- 
na Vols,, in presence of the regiment, accompanied 
by the band of the &th Maine Vols., Adj. George W. 
bh of Boston to Miss Hattie A. Somerby of 
Maine. 





DIED. 


2d inst., Mary A., intant child of Benjamin F. 
Smith, aged 4 days. 

In Brookline, Samuel Henshaw, aged 74. 

In Belmont, 2d inst., Louisa A., wife of Eleazer 
Homer, Jr., and danyhter of the late Col. Jeduthan 
Wellington, aged 57. 

In Manchester. N. H., 26th ult., Mra. Eunice Heal- 
ey, aged 93—widow of Newell Healey, late of Ken- 


sington. 
In Kensington, N. H.,27th ult., Mra. A il Bateh - 
elder, relict of Mr. John Batchelder aged 0 years, 


3 mos., and 10 daye. She was the oldest 
se and died in the town since the Sees auame- 
ment. 

At Newbern, N.C., Feb. 10, George Brooks, son of 
William G. Brooks, of this eity, priv “g 
Mass. Reg’t. aged 24. sabi cape 

On board steamer Illinois, at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi river, Feb. &, Corp’! William sage | of San- 
disfield, a member of Co. H, 4th Mass. Reg 
o-™ 2th ult., Henry A. Braman, aged 

n Providence, 26th ult., Mr. Joseph Francis Ar- 
buckle, in the 2ist year of his age. . 

In Paria, France, 2d ult. Bs Howard March, 
Esq.,in his 734 year,anative of G N.H. 
He was appointed Consul at Madeira in 1817, aad held 
the office 44 years, to 1861, when declining health made 
it desirable to take a residence elsewhere, and a new 
appointment was made. Mr. March ie the last of six 
brothers, sons of Hon. Clement March, the average 
age of four of whom was over seventy years. 

_In New ro Ist inst., LydiaW., wife of Fran- 
cis Alver, of this city, aged 28 yrs. 

In this city, 28th ult., Jo Rockwoed Mann, 
aged 29, son of Joseph Mann, - 

In Mt. Fieneant, Ronbury ult., Alexandrine 
Lan widow of the late John B. Jones of K, aged 74 

++ 39 mos. 

In Washington, D. C., 27th ult., Mrs. Maria L. 
wife of Brig. Gen. Charles P. Stone. : 
In this city, Mch 6, Hiram Marsh, 50 yrs 6 dys. 
Mch 8, Henry F. ot private in te E, 2d New 


H - 
In Rewton Corner, Mch 7, Bertha Davis, only child 





| expose of his financial connection with the Con- 


of Harvey G. and Mary C. Davis, 2 1 2 5 
In West Needham, Meh 7, Mrs Atmira C. wife of 
Mr. Eben Flagg; 48. “ 
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COMMONWEALTH. 
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From the Boston Journal. 
LETTER FROM BEAUFORT. 
The First South Carolina Regiment. 
Beavronr, 8S. C., Feb. 27, 1862. 


To the Editor of the Boston Journal : 

Yesterday I visited the 1st South Carolina 
’ regiment of. volunteers, commanded by Col. 
Higginson. The encampment is at Smith's 

ion, four miles from Beaufort. Col. 
of the Maine 8th kindly tendered me 
his i gray. Accompanied by a fel- 
low t we ambled over the san- 
dy plain, curoagh old cotton fields, pine bar- 
rens and jungles, where the long tresses of 
moss waved mournfully in the breeze, past a 
dozen huts, where a grand oyster par- 
ty of twenty blacks—old and young, gray- 
headed Uncle Neds, and little curly-headed, 
fanny looking two-year-olds, huddled round 
&@ pan, steaming and smoking over the pitch- 
pine fire. Our route was along the bank of 
‘the Beaufort river. Behind us was the New- 
port of the South, in full view, across a bend 
of the stream, presenting its most imposing 
features. Distarce lends enchantment to 
the view. The place is not comparable to 
the grand old healthful town fanned by the 
breezes of the North Atlantic; it is as infe- 
rior as pinchbeck to pure gold. 

Smith’s plantation was well known before 
the war broke out. It is historic ground. 
There, right in front of the house, is the old 

h fort, built long before the Mayflower 
cast her anchor in Cape Cod harbor. wide 
oe all that I ever knew about the Frenc 

Spanish fillibustering three bundred 
years in these parts, I must pass over 
the antiquities. The plantation was also well 
known to all the colored population as one to 
be dreaded—as a place of hard work—little 
to eat, and plenty of stripes. The house and 
the negro quarters are in a delightful grove 
of live oaks, whose dense foliage, tuick, 
trunks and branches give a cooling 
and refreshing shade. In front of the house, 
leading down to the fort, is a magnolia walk. 
Behind the house in a circular basin, one of 
the sink holes found on sandy plains, is the 
= surrounded by a thick-set palmetto 
ge. Then between the garden and the 
house, within twenty feet of the door, isa 
huge live oak. One of its branches is worn 
as if a swing had been slung there, and the 
bark had grown emooth with the swaying 
rope to the merry chattering and laughter of 
light-hearted children. Notexactly that. It 
was the whipping place! There hung the 
ropes. There hung the offender of planta- 
tion law—of a planter’s caprice, suspended 
by thumbs, hands, or heels. There the lash 
came down. ‘There the blood flew. There, 
moans, groans, apd prayers went up to the 
ear of God, who gives retribution for every 
crime,—justice for injustice, who, sooner or 
later, rights all wrongs. 

What a choice spot for the administration 
of justice—close to the house, where the 
master, the master’s wife, his daughter, his 
little children, the infant at the nurse’s breast, 
could learn plantation justice while weeping 
on the floor or nestling in its mother’s arms! 
There, in a granary, was the jail—up in the 
attic, beneath a close, pitch-pine roof, ready 
to blaze almost beneath a midsummer’s sun, 
with one little window in the gable. There 
is the staple and ring where the horse was 
made fast. 

The First South Carolina was at company 
drill beneath the oaks—drilling as_skirmish- 
ers—advancing, rctiring, rallying, deploying, 
loading and firing. I had breakfasted with 
the captain of the steamer Darlington, which 
was used as a transport in the expedition un- 
dertaken by Col. Higginson. ‘Ihe captain 
is not an abolitionist, and has no desire to 
see the negro rise to a high social position. 
He showed me the numerous bullet marks 
on his steamer. 

‘* How did the negroes stand the fire?” 
‘* They fought splendidly, sir, a great deal 
better than I would,” was the reply. I re- 
called his language as I witnessed the quick 
and even vollies of the companies. There 
was remarkable quickness in loading — in 
obeying the orders. 

Passing through the companies we were 
welcomed to camp by Lieut. Col. Billings, 
late of Concord, N. H., in the absence of 
Col. Higginson, who had gone to Beaufort. 
We passed through the encampment, peeped 
into the tents, into the men’s kettles, and ex- 
amined the guns. All of the tents were floor- 
ed. The kitchens and kettles were commen- 
dably neat. Soldiers off duty were cleaning 
their muskets. The tents and the camp 

rounds were clean. All offal, dirt and rub- 

ish had been swept away. 

Accompanied by the Lieutenant Colonel we 
visited the chapel and school room-a round pal. 
metto house built alter the style of native Afri- 
can houses. Mrs. Hawks, wife of the sur- 
geon of the regiment, was teaching two sol- 
diers to read, patiently listening to their a-b 
ab. Mr. and Mrs. Hawks are from Man- 
chester, N. H., and, in common with all oth- 
ers here, are hard at work. We found the 
Chaplain, Rev. Mr. Fowler of Cambridge, 
fifteen feet under ground, digging a well. 
One of the party humorously remarked that 
he was well doing. The reverend gentle- 
man’s profession is not that of a well-digger. 
but he believes in physical exercise, as well 
as intellectual and spiritual. We found Capt. 
Rogers of Worcester, drilling his company 
near the whipping tree. He handed them 
over to his sergeant, a middle-sized negro, 
who walked straight, stepped evenly, and 
carried bis musket admirably. The sergeant 
maneuvered the company awhile, making no 
mistakes, and marched them back to camp. 

Col. Higginson returned in season for Dat- 
tallion drill at two o'clock. The companies 
were paraded by their sergeants. At the 
beat of the drum they filed through the open 
spaces hetween the tents, and formed in reg- 
imental line on the smooth parade. The 
color company, made up of tall, straight ath- 
letic fellows, mostly from Florida, wheeled 
into line in front of the Colonel's quar- 
ters, Sergeant Sutton—of whom, more by 
and by—being conspicuous on the right flank. 

The Color Sergeant is Prince Rivers—the 
favorite coachman of Beaufort—a tall, well- 
built, intelligent negro, who feels that he has 
aright to carry, proudly and bravely, the 
standard committed to his keeping. Not 
many color bearers in the army of the Union 
can march with astatelier, firmer, prouder 
step. He carries the flag which has given 
him his freedom. 

Go out with me in front of the regiment 
while the color company is moving down the 
line. There it is—the First Regiment of 
South Carolina Volunteers—enlisted without 
bounty—nine hundred men in the vigor of 
life, dressed in the dark blue uniform of the 
United States. They have been, every one 
of them, slaves! Now they are free men, 
ready to meet their former masters, face to 
face, on the field of battle. 

It is not necessary that I should give each 
movement under drill, which lastedtwo hours. 
There was ene in line, passage of ob- 
stacles. requiring a break in the line, forming 
square against cavalry, on two center com- 
panies at double quick, bayonet charges, ex- 
ercise in the manual, firing by alternate com- 

ies, by ranks and at will, with many other 
movements. The regiment has been under 
drill about three months. It has been my 

privilege to see, during the twenty-two 
months of observation, probably five hundred 
thousand men under arms—old and well- 
drilled regiments—and raw volunteers. The 
First South Carolina, in drill, in discipline, 
in dexterity in the use of arms will compare 
favorably with any regiment in the service of 
the United States. In firing by battalion. 
there was only the little roll which precedes 
the grand crash—no scattering guns. In or 

ing arms the nine hundred muskets came 
to the nd simultaneously. There was not 
a mistake in evolution during the afternoon. 
I have seen many regiments march better, 
and I have seen poorer marching by regi- 
ments in Pennsylvania avenue upon their ar 
rival at the Capital. 

Of their Learing and deportment in battle 
you have Col. ae report and other 
testimony. I spoke of Sergeant Sutton. He 
i lorida, and was slave of Madame 


— 


% 


one of the officers. 


dy b 
~~ You may call him Ber 
geant Sutton, but I call bim Bob,” said the 


lady with flashing eyes. Sergeant Sutton 
had the satisfaction of bringing away with 
him several of his old friends, also Madame 
Alburtis’s jewelry—not golden ear-rings or 
breast-pins set with and diamonds, but 
the iron rings and wooden yokes which she 
was accustomed to put upon her slaves. He 
was wounded twice in the skirmish, and had 
several balls pass through his clothes. He 
was foremost in the fight, and displayed not 
only great bravery, but skill, prudence and 
dexterity. 

. The Captain of the Darlington informed 
me that one soldier received a buckshot in 
his forehead which glanced off, leaving a se- 
vere gash from which the blood flowed pro- 
fusely. He saw the negro wipe away the 
blood from his eyes and continue loading and 
firing while they were in range. He also 
stated that arebel was perched in a tree; 
one of the negro gunner boys saw him fire, 
snatched a gun from a negro soldier, took 
deliberate aim, and fired. Down came the 
rebel’s gun, followed by the rebel, who fell 
headlong with a heavy thump to the ground. 
The parties were about six rods distant from 
each other. 

It is no longer an experiment whether or 
not negroes can be made soldiers. It has 

beyond the experimental stage. They 
are soldiers, and have demonstrated their 
ability, their bravery, their patriotism. Near 
by Col. Higginson’s camp is Col. Montgom- 
ery’s who has just returned from Key West 
with 150 recruits for the 2d regiment. He 
says that men who were incapacitated, too 
old and feeble to become soldiers, shed tears 
because they must be left behind. 

There has been a great deal said, pro and 
con, about the employment of white officers, 
which is breath wasted. It is the united tes- 
timony of the officers here, that the ncgroes 
do not wish to be under officers of their own 
color. 

Some of the good people of the North 
have bitterly opposed the employment of ne- 
groes as soldiers, but if they should chance 
to be drafted under the rigid and stringent 
conscription act, possibly they will be patri- 
otic enough, when they come to think the 
matter over, to be in favor of the enlistment 
of Southern volunteers, who are ready to 
serve without bounty. 





From the Evening Post. 
WHAT THE NORTHWEST WANTS. 


The following call for a ship canal conven- 
tion at Chicago, next June, to take what fur- 
ther steps may be possible for reviving the 
great project recently killed in the House, 
has been signed by some eighty or ninety 
senators and representatives : 

‘Regarding the enlargement of the canals 
between the Mississippi Valley and the At- 
lantic as of great national, commercial and 
military importance, and as tending to pro- 
mote the development, prosperity and unity 





all those interested in the subject at Chicago. 
on the first Tuesday in June next. We es- 
pecially ask the co-operation and aid of the 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, ag- 
ricultural societies and business associations 
of the country. 

**Washington, March 2, 1863‘” 

By the kindness of Western friends we have 
before us a number of reports and other pa- 
pers, in which are set forth, with much ability 
and characteristic Western thoroughness, the 
wants and also certain grievances of the 
West and Northwest. 
article, to lay before our readers fairly the 
case which is presented in these documents. 

First, however, we have to express a hope 
that the journalists of the Northwest will urge 


acrimony: it oes not help their argument to 
assert that New York desires to rob their re- 
| gion, or that our mercantile community is ac- 
| tuated by merely selfish motives. It is wrong 
Jj even, we believe, to say that there exists in 
|this city or State the slightest opposition to 
{the construction of the ship canal the West 
| desired—on any other ground than this: that 
such an undertaking in the hands of the gen- 
}eral Government could not fail to be a fruit- 
|{ul source of corruption; and that what the 
| West needs, once make it fully known, can 
be much better and far more cheaply and 
quickly accomplished by private enterprise. 
Now, both time and cost are incidents of im- 
| portance to the West. 
| The Chicago Tribune, one of the ablest 
| journals in the country, replies to a sugges- 
| tion of ours that new railroads would solve 
, the difficulty, by demonstrating the superior 
icheapness of water transport, and asks 
|“*Will not the Eveninc Post help us ? 
‘Surely we will help our Western brethren to 
jall they need. But we conceive that at the 
| present stage of the discussion they need first 
|of all to come to a definite conclusion as to 








, 
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vantage to them, and also to the whole coun- 
try, and to this conclusion they should not 
come rashly, but only after thorough and gen- 
‘eral discussion, in which discussion the East 
‘ought to take an important part. 

The complaint of the Western men is this : 
that the means of transporting the surplus of 
/their crops to tide water are insuflicient; | 
‘that the result is an undue increase in the cost 





of transportation, which interferes injuriously | 


with the returns of the producer, and disables 
the Western farmer from competing on fair | 
|terms with the other grain-growers of the | 
world in the markets of Europe. This is a! 
serious matter, and demands to be remedied. | 

They assert, and with justice, that the re- | 
opening of the Mississippi will not sensibly | 
relieve the pressure. The following table, , 
which we cut from the valuable Keport of the | 
Board of Trade and Mercantile Association | 


(of Chicago, on the subject of a ship canal, 


of our whole country, we invite a meeting of 


We propose. in this | 


their point in this matter with somewhat less | 


| the ronte that can be opened with most ad- | 


wheat; and this appears to have been the en- 
tire shipment of that year. In the report be- 
fore quoted we read that— 


‘The amount of cereals coming out of ‘the 
great lakes to the seaboard during the past 
year was about 110,000,000 bushels, to say 
nothing of the animal food, such as pork, 
beef, &c. To transport this mass of vegeta- 
ble food to the seaboard the common carriers 
are not paid less than $50,000,000.” 


Yet, in these food-producing states ‘‘not 
one-tenth of the territory is cultivated, and of 
the cultivated land not one-tenth is farmed to 
its full capacity,” says the report. 

In 1840 the grain crop of what may be 
called the Lake States amounted to 267,265,- 
887 bushels; in 1850 it had increased to 439,- 
862,660 bushels; and in 1860 to 679,031,559 
bushels. 


“Should the production increase in the 
same ratio for the next decade as the last,” 
says & "sagged before us, ‘‘we may safely esti- 
mate the product in 1870 at 1,000,000,000 
bushels, of which the larger portion will seek 
its outlet to the seaboard by way of the lakes. 
Add to this the products of the forest, of ag- 
riculture, manufactures, merchandise and oth- 
er articles which in 1860 amounted in round 
numbers to 500,000 tons, and it will be read- 
ily seen that we have no surplus of facilities 
for the transportation of these vast products 
from the lakes eastward.” * Hg , 

‘The cereals which last year went out of the 
lakes, if placed in barrels and arranged chime 
to chime, would m t simply gird the American 
continent from New York to San Francisco 
but would bridge the Pacific and terminate in 
the Celestial Empire. The hogs received at 
Chicago alone, during the last season, if mar- 
shalled in a continuous line, would stretch 
eastward as far as_ Portland, while the 
cattle would form an appendage stretching 
to the city of saints. For the past two years 
the warehouses of the lakes have been, even 
during the active period of navigation, gorged 
with freight ; the rolling stock of the railways 
has been worked to its full capacity; every 
craft that could float upon the lakes has been 
put under steam or canvass; and the locks of 
the New York and Erie canal have proved 
inadequate to pass the throng of boats expe- 
ditiously, so that the voyage which ought to 
have been performed in nine days was pro- 
tracted to fourteen.” 

It remains to mention what the western 
men propose, to remedy this state of affairs. 
The Chicago report says: 

‘*It is the opinion of your committe that, 
if at this time the project were entered upon 
of doubling the transporting capacity of the 
existing channels of communication, after the 
lapse of a single decade, the glut would be as 
great as ever. Whatis essential to the fu- 
ture growth and development of the North- 
west is the open of a broad. deep and commo- 
dious ship channel between the lakes and the 
Atlantic, so capacious as to enable our 
largest vessels to pass direct from Chicago to 
Montreal, and even Liverpool. ” 


Such a route they hope to find through 
Canada : 


‘1. By the construction of the Ottawa 
Ship Canal, with a depth of twelve feet of 
water, and at a cost of $12,050,080, by which 
route Montreal is brought five hundred miles 
nearer Chicago than New York city. The 
time consumed in the voyage need not exceed 
ten days, the cereals, partaking of the tem- 
| perature of the cool waters of the Ottawa, in- 
| stead of the tepid waters of the New York 
canal, would be far less liable to be marked as 
rejected, and the cost of ‘transportation on 
each bushel, at a moderate estimate, would 
be reduced fifteen cents. This canal, when 
constructed, would at once secure a large 
proportion of the corn trade ofthe lakes, and 
at the saine time would afford the most feasi- 
ble route forthe introduction of railroad iron 
and salt into the Northwest. 

‘-2. By the enlargement of the existing locks 
of the St. Lawrence canal so as to pass our 
largest cralt to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
total distance from Chicago to Montreal by 
this route is 1,260 miles, 152 miles shorter 
(than by the New York and Erie canal to 
New York city, besides dispensing with the 
labor of transhipment.” 


It is known that the legislature of Illinois 
i has unanimously adopted a joint resolution 
instructing the Governor to appoint a com- 
| mittee of five citizens to present the matter 
to the provincial government and parliament 
| of Canada, ‘‘and to the government of Great 
| Britain, if deemed by, them advisable.” It 
| should be understood that this is not a ‘‘par- 
' ty” movement, orin any way connected with 
ithe peace and armistice intrigues in the leg- 
‘islature. The resolutions were moved by 
| Mr. Eastman, a war democrat, were unani- 
/mously passed, and are supported by such 














| journals as the Chicago Tribune. 
| It is nonew movement. In September, 
| 1855, a convention of delegates from Chicago, 
Oswego, Toronto, Barre, and other places, 
was held in Toronto, n which this whole 
| question was discussed; and at the instance 
of that body, the route for a canal between 
the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron and Lake 
|Ontario was surveyed. It was shown that 
this route was ‘‘entirely feasible for vessels of 
a thousand tons burthen.” The commercial 
troubles of 1857-8 stopped the further prosecu- 
tion of this project; but in the meantime the 
West has grown. In 1859, 20,008,223 bush- 
els of grain were received, 16,753,795 shipped 
at Chicago; in 1862, 57,619,194 were re- 
ceived, and 55,720,160 were shipped. In 
three years the amount shipped was trebled. 
We have not left ourselves room for com- 
ment to-day, but must reserve that for an- 
other time. In the meantime, it is the duty 


Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That no 
suit or prosecution, civil or criminal, shall 
be maintained for any arrest or imprisonment 
made, or other tresspases or wrongs done or 
committed, or act omitted to be done, at any 
time during the F pbiahgoa rebellion, by virtue 
or under color of any authority derived from 
or exercised by or under the President of the 
oO. United States, or by or under any act of Con- 
that any such prisoner desiring a discharge | gress, unless the same shall have been com- 
from said imprisonment be brought before menced within two years next after such ar- 
him to be discharged; and every officer of) rest, imprisonment, trespass or wrong may 
the United States having custody of such! have been done or committed, or act may 
prisoner is hereby directed immediately to! have been omitted to have been done; Pro- 
obey and exeeute said Judge’s order; and in |vided, That in no case shall the limitation 
case he shall delay or refuse so to do, he shall | herein provided commence to run until the 
be subject to indictment for misdemeanor, | passage of this act, so that no party shall, by 
and he punished by a fine of not less thanfive virtue of this act, be debarred of his remedy 
hundred dollars and imprisonment in the | by suit or prosecution until two years from and 
common jail for a period not less than six | after the passage of this act. 
months in the discretion of the Court: Pro- 
vided, however, That no person shall be dis- 
charged by virtue of the provisions of this 
act, until after he or she shall have taken an 
oath of allegiance to the Government of the 
United States, and to support the Constitu- 
tion thereof; and that he or she will not here- 
after in any way, encourage or give aid to the 
present rebellion or the supporters thereof; 
And provided, also, that the Judge or Court 
before whom such person may be brought, 
before discharging him or her from imprison- 
ment, shall have power, on examination of 
the case, and if public safety shall require it, | 
shall be required to cause him or her to enter | Amount of specie existing in the United 
into recognizance, with “or without surety, | _ States at the commencement of 1819, 
in a sum to be fixed by said Judge or Court, | ppc — > eeeagaaesic 
to keep the peace and be of good behavior | Other sources of supply within the 
towards the United States and its citizens, | Pics cne psenbartory os Spadina abs 
and from time to time, and at such times as |" during the same period, 
such Judge or Court may direct, appear be- | Amount introduced by immigrants, dur- 
fore said Judge or Court to be further dealt pi Bea at $30 — — 
with, aeconning Fe law, oe a circumstances ca aiid : . 
may require. And it shall be the duty of the ried 
District-Attorney of the United States to at- | mount exvorted to foreign 
tend such examination before the Judge. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in 
case any of such prisoners, shall be under in- 
dictment or presentment for any offence 
against the laws of the United States, and by 
existing laws bail or a recognizance may be 
taken for the appearance for the trial of such 
person, it shall be the duty of said Judge, at 
once to discharge such person upon bail or, The correctness of this estimate is founded 
recognizance, for trial as aforesaid. And in| on the fact that the amount of gold from Cal- 
case the said Secretaries of State and War | ifornia, placed on the manifests, bears no cer- 
shall for any reason refuse or omit to furnish | tain proportion to that actually brought into 
the said list of persons held as prisoners |the country; in fact, that we can trace but 
aforesaid, at the time of this act, within | about one-quarter of the actual annual pro- 
twenty days thereafter, and of such persons | duct of the Pacific gold regions through the 
as may hereafter be arrested, within twenty | freight lists or Custom House returns. And 
days from the time of the arrest, any citizen | also from the circumstance that the annual 
may, after the Grand jury shall have termina- | internal trade of the United States is ten 
ted its session without finding an indictment | thousand millions of dollars, it is evident 
or presentiment, as provided in the second | some other medium than bank bills merely 
section of this act, by a petition al- 
leging the facts aforesaid, touching any of the 

ersons so as aforesaid imprisoned, support- 
td by the oath of such Saldlenne or iy oth- ae Beaks 
‘er credible person, obtain and be entitled to; Our public debt on the Ist of February was 
| have the said Judge’s order to discharge such | $815,000,000 which is but about five per cent. 
| prisoner, on the same terms and conditions | of the real and personal property of the coun- 
| prescribed in the second section of this act: | try. 
Provided, however, That the said Judge shall | $2,000,000,000, in the event of the war con- 
be satisfied such allegations are true. | tihuing for two years longer, it would then be 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That far from a crushing debt, even with our pres- 

any order of the President, or under his au- ent population. ‘This may be seen by refer- 
thority, made at any time during the exist-| ence to the following table which shows the 
ence of the present rebellion, shall be a de- | public debt of other nations, and its pressure 
' fence in all ea to any action or prosecution, per capita on their respective peoples. 

civil or criminal, pending or to be commen- | : : 

ced, for any pane tin arrest or impris- | Population and Public Debt. 
ome made, done, or committed, or acts | Debt 
|omitted to be done, under and by virtue of United States $2,000,000,000 
| such order, or under cover of any law of Con- | Great Britain 4,410,951,478 
igress; and such defence may be made by | Rr'nce eyed 
| special plea. or under the general issue. | Austria 1,195. 118,429 

‘Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That if oo pg ges 
|any suit or prosecution, civil or criminal, has spain 700°531,497 
; been or shall be commenced in any State Holland 422,036,198 
| Court against any officer, civil or military, or Turkey baspsece ctl 
‘against any other person, for any arrest or 


ment of War. And in all cases where a Grand 
Jury, having attended any of said Courts 
having jurisdiction in the premises after the 
passage of this act, and after the furnishing 
of said list, as aforesaid, has terminated its 
session without finding an indictment or pre- 
sentment, or other proceeding against any 
such person, it shall be the duty of the Judge 
of said Court forthwith to make an order 











Honey and Business. 








FACTS AND OPINIONS. 
From Hallett’s Financial Circular, 


Gold and Silver. 


That the quantity of specie existing in the 
United States at the present time is large, 
compared with former periods, the following 
statement will clearly exhibit : 





$122,000,000 
1,016,000,000 
28,000,000 
141,000,000 


105,000,000 


$1,412,000,000 


present time, $6 10,000,000 
Amount consumed in the arts, 

destroyed by fire and ship- 

wreck, ete., etc., during the 


same period, $14,000,000 


Amount of specie existing in the United 


States at the present time, $788,000,000 





property and credits. 








Debt per 
capital 
$63 1-2 
137 
51 
19 1-2 
34 
21 1-2 
21 
45 12 
119 1-2 
15 


Population 
31,443,322 
29,293 319 
37,382,225 
66,891,403 
35,018,988 
17,739.913 
21,728,529 
15,464,340 

3,521,415 

36,600,000 


Now if we take the valuation of the real and 


624,000,000 


has hitherto been employed in the transfer of 


But suppose it should reach the sum of 


From the Boston Post, March 4th. 
NEW IDEAS. 

We have been favored with the advance 

sheets ofa work to be immediately published, 

written by Mr. Josiah Warren, advocating a 
new equitable theory of social relations, and 

condemnatory of all preceding social systems. 

The title page is ** True Civilization an imme- 
diate Necessity, and the only ground of hope 
for mankind.” Being the results of, and con- 
clusions of thirty-nine years’ laborious study 

and experiments in civilization as it is, and 
in different enterprises for reconstruction, by 
Josiah Warren. ‘‘Be careful how you un- 
derstand new things.” Boston: Published 
by J. Warren, 16 Scollay’s Building, Tre- 
mont Row, 1863.” The topic is sufficiently 
important to command general attention, and 
its treatment by the author is sufficiently able 
to demand investigation ; but whether his new 
ideas are wise ones, and if wise, practicable, 
is a question we have no space to discuss. 
We notice, in a hasty glance at its contents, 
some views upou the present state of the pub- 
lic affairs of the country in which we cannot 
concur, and to which, we venture to premise 
that the public mind of America will demur 
with one universal assent; but his opinions 
on purely social science are such as should 
receive careful consideration at the hands of 
all who are interested in the social weal. 
An enumeration of some of the more promi- 
nent heads of the topics will sutliciently eviace 
the general scope of the work, and indicate 
the novelty of the ideas, viz: ‘The issues of 
the war and of the age, criticized and judged. 
Elements of true statesmanship; Labor 
emancipated by the principle of equivalents, 
without conflict with capital ; Equitable money. 
Competition rendered harmless and beneti- 
cent by the principle of equivalents; Roots 
of confusion, violence and crime, exposed and 
neutralized; Security of person and proper- 
ty—the proiessed objects of all Governments 
—immediately attainable ; 
the individual harmonized with the public 
good; leaders distinguished from tyrants— 
discipline reconciled with freedom; Means 
to be employed, and first steps towards true 


The interests of 





Book Grade. 


PUBLISHED SATURDAY, MARCH 


A NEW AND VALUABLE BOOK, 





‘. 


‘THE 


RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA: 


COMPRISING ITS 


Chorography—Climate—Geology—Seenery—Botany— 
Zoology — Agriculture — Mines and Mining — Com- 
merce and Trade—General Industry—Soclet y—Con- 
stitution and Laws—in a word, everything of In- 
PORTANCE or INTEREST relating to the State. 


BY JOHN S. HITTELL, 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


“I write of California, which has astonished the 
world by a migration that suddenly built up the first 
large Caucasian community or the shores of the North 
Pacific—by her vast yields of gold, amounting in thir- 

| teen years to $700,000,000, sensibly affecting the mark- 

| ets of labor and money in all the leading nations of 
Christendom. I write of her while she still offels a 
wide field for the enterprising and the young, who * 
there have in full sight the greatest reward for auc- ’ 
cess and the fewest chances of failure.”—[The Author. 


One volume, large 12mo. Price $1 50. 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. ROMAN & CO., San Francisco; 
W. J. WIDDLETON, 17 Mereer Street, New York ; 
LEE & SHEPARD, 149 Washington St., Boston. 


*_* Copies sent by mail, post-paid, un receipt of price. 


MR. STILLE’S NEW PAMPHLET. 


—_—_—_— 





NORTHERN INTERESTS 
AND 
SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE. 
A PLEA FOR UNITED ACTION, 
By Charles J. Stillé. 
d’rice 15 Cents, 


The former pamphlet of Mr. Stillé, entitled “ How 





civilization. These are weighty and momen- 


bold man has put a vigorous mind upon 
them. Whether he is of the ability to discuss 
them as a philosopher—whcther he is prudent 
and wise in harmonizing the old andthe new 
of social ideas, can only be determined by a 
more thorough investigation than we have 
yet been able to give his advance sheets 
The modest bearing, and eminently just spirit 
of the author, is so apparent in the sheets we 
have examined, as persuasively to urge the 
reader to be careful how he understands new 
things—while he proves all things, holding 
fast that only which is good. 





SAILING DAYS OF STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM THE UNITED 8TATES. 

Leaves. Dates. For. 
--Portland......Mch 14....Liverpool 
New York....Mch 14.... Liverpool 
Mech 1f4.......Bremen 
- Liverpool 
I .++.Liverpool 
Mch 25.... Hamburg 


Names. 

| Hibernian........ 
| Kangaroo... 
New York.........New York.. 
City of New York.New York.. 
Arabia 

Teutonia.....,......New York....Me 
City of Baltimore..New York....Mch 21....Liverpoo 
Plantagenet New York....Mch 21Port‘au Prince 
Australasian New York....Mch 25....Liverpool 
Europa......-.. ...Boston. Ap’l 1....Liverpool 
FROM EUROPE. 
Teutonia..........Southampton. Feb. 25....New York 
Australasian...... Liverpool 28....New York 
Edinburgh........Liverpool.... Mch 4 Boston 
Europa............Liverpool..... Mch 7.......Boston 
Asia.....+..000+.. Boston Mch 18....Liverpool 
Palestine ---- Liverpool 


Adbertisements. 
M 











R. A. B. ALCOTT 
WILL HOLD 
CONVERSATIONS AT TEMPERANCE MALL, 


PROVINCE STREET, foot of Montgomery llace. on 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 16th AND 23rd. 


tous themes; and these heads indicate that a 


a Free People Conduct a Long War,” has obtained a 
' national reputation, and is still in great demand. 
| The present one displays the same vigour and juatness 
| of thought, and is destined to a like career of popular- 
| ity and usetulness. It discusses a question of profound 

interest, and in a masterly way. Peace is so very 
| desirable, that many are in danger of being lulled into 
| a false peace. The end is contemplated, without a due 
| consideration of the means; and not a few are bring- 
ing themselves to the opinion, that a recognition of 
the South as an independent government, implying a 
dismemberment of the Union, should not be withne d, 
| if it could put an end to the war. If any are thus in- 

fluenced, we pray them, before they proceed further, 
| to read this pamphlet, in which the question is ecare- 
| fully considered. and reason and history are employ- 
jed to unfold the fearful results of two independent 
sovereignties lying side by side. Mr. Stillé reasons 

dispassionately ; let him heard fully in the same 
| Spirit. 

Also just ready, the ninth thousand of 

HOW A FREE PEOPLE CONDUCT A 
| Ts r 
| LONG WAR. 
| Prick 15 Cents. 
| the price. 
| WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, No. 606 
| Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


LIFE OF 
CAPTAIN JOIN BROWN, 


| The Life and Letters of Captain John Brown, who 
| was executed at Charlestown, Virginia, Dec. 2d, 1859, 
for an Armed Attack upon American Slavery; with’ 
| Notices of some of his Confederates. Edited by Kicn 

| ARD D. WEBB. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

| Asmall fresh supply of this interesting work,(which 
is prefaced by a tine photographic likeness,) wherein 
| the character and purposes of John Brown are set 
| forth with great clearness and justice, has been receiv 

| ed and is now for sale. Price, one dollar. Correspon 

| dents sending that sum will have a copy of the book 
sent them—postage paid, Address SAMUEL MAY, Jr., 
221 Washington Street. Boston. 


| 


> Sent by mail on receipt of 


‘imprisonment made, or other trespasses or 
| wrongs done or committed, or any act omit- 
| ted to be done, at any time during the present 
| rebellion, by virtue or under color of any au- 


personal property of the United States, as 
ascertained by the last census, to wit, $16,- 
159,616,098, we perceive that even a debt of 
$2,000,000,000, will be but 12 1-2 per centum 


IWALKER, WISE, & CO.. 
| Have in press, to be published March 20, 


THE PIONEER BOY: 


XP TICKETS TO BE HAD AT THE DOOR, 





shows conclusively that, with the Mississippi |of our merchants to consider carefully the 
soe ta the bulk of western products would | facts we have collected above ; for in this mat- 
still pass to the ocean by other routes than ter not only the West, but every part of the 





|that. ‘This table gives the amount of bread- country, is interested, und it is too impor- 


stuffs and provisions exported to foreign | 
countries from New Orleans and New York | 
respectively for the year ending August 3ist, | 
1860: 
From. 
New York. 
1,180,905 | 
1,487,200 | 


From 

New Orleans 
Wheat, bu 
Wheat Flour, bbls 
Indian Corn, bu 1,580,014 
Indian Meal, bbls 86,073 
Pork, bbis : ‘ 109,379 
Hams and Bacon, lbs : 16,161,649 
Butter. lbs 4,725,146 
Cheese, Ibs 14,410,717 
Lard, Iba 18 562,131 
Tallow, lbs 8,634,418 





Skins and Furs (dollars) $1,394,892 


They show that the Indian corn for which 
the New England consumer pays sixty cents 


tant to be neglected. 


42> 
+o, 


THE INDEMNITY LAW. 


AN ACT relating to Habeas Corpus and reg- 
ulating judicial proceedings in certain cases. 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress asse&bled, That during the 
present rebellion, th@President of the United 
States, whenever in judgment the public 
safety may require it, }s authorized to sus- 
pend the privilege of the writ of habeus cor- 
pus in any cage throughout the United States, 
or any part thereof. And whenever and 


per bushel brings the producer. if he lives Wherever the said privilege shall be suspended 
five miles froma railroad station, only nine 88 aforesaid, no military or other officer shall 
cents. They show, in the report from which be compelled, in answer to any writ of ha- 
we have quoted, that it cost one firm, during ¢@s corpus, to return the body of any per- 
ithe year 1861, $670,434 23 to transport to | S0n or persons detained by him by authority 
|New York Indian corn which cost only $258,- of the President; but upon a certificate, un- 
'921 58. That is to say, ‘nearly threefold der oath, of the officer having charge of any 
| was added to the value by reason of transpor- one so detained, that such person is detained 
(tation. They say that railroads are too cost- by him as a prisoner, under authority of the 
‘ly to be used for carrying grain: President, further proceedings under the 

writ of habeas corpus shall be suspended by 





‘*Two hundred miles of railroad transit of 
ja bushel of corn adds one hundred per cent. 
to its cost, estimating value at recent prices 
in many parts of Illinois; and when a bushe 
of wheat has been carried five hundred miles 
by rail, its cost, compnted by the rule that 
governs corn, has been doubled. Hence, 
our farmers can send no grain in bulk to an 
eastern market by rail.” 


the Judge of Court having issued the said 
writ so long as said suspension by the Pres- 
ident shall remain in force and said rebellion 
continue. 

Src. 2. And beit further enacted, That the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of War 
be, and they are hereby directed, as soon as 
may be practicable, to furnish to the Judges 


‘of the Circuit aud District Courts of the Uni- 
Finally, the report tells us that with the sa- ‘ted States and of the District of Columbia, a 
ving of fifteen cents a bushel, which the com- list of the names of all persons citizens of 
mittee believe could be accomplished by the States in which the administration of the laws 
opening of a ship canal, the Indian corn of has continued unimpaired in the said Federal 
the northwest could be sent to every Euro- Courts, who are now, and may hereafter be, 
pean mart, while at present, ‘‘though the an- held as prisoners of the United States, by or- 
nual product of this cereal in the Northwest- | der or authority of the President of fhe United 
ern States is not less than five hundred mil- States, or either of said Secretaries, in any 
lion bushels, except so far as it may be used fort, arsenal or other place, as State or polit- 
on the premises where raised, or converted ical prisoners, or otherwise than as prisoners 
into some concentrated form like whiskey, of war; the said list to contain the names of 
beef, pork, lard, oil, ete., etc., is compara- ‘all those who reside in the respective juris- 
tively valueless.” dictions of said Judges, or who may be 
It is evident enough, that if the means of deemed by the said Secretaries, or either of 
transportation are deficient now, they will be them to have violated any law of the United 
more deficrent every year to ‘ome. It is States in any of said jurisdictions and also 
plain that what the case requires is not patch- the date of cach arrest—the Secretary of 
ing here and mending there, but a real ad-' State to furnish a list of such persons as are 
dition to the present avenues. The growth imprisoned by the order or authority of the 
of the Northwest has been marvellous; but it President, acting through the State part- 
by any means ceased. In the fall of ment, and the Secretary of War a list of 








has not 
1838 the first shipment of grain was made to ‘such as are imprisoned by the order or autho: 
the East; it consisted of Eisty-nine bags of' ity of the President acting through the Depart. 


| thority derived from or exercised by or under of that valuation. 
the President of the United States, or any | s ape 
act of Congress, and the defendant shall, at = 3 Evening Post. 

the time of entering his apygarance in such | The absurdity ot insisting that the Govern- 
Court, or if such appearance shall have been; ment currency is depreciated because it re- 
entered before the passage of this act, then quires more dollars of it to buy some things 
jat the next session of the Court in which such | now than were formerly required in gold to 
suit or prosecution is pending, file a petition buy the same things or quantities, is most 
stating the facts, and verified by affidavit, | forcibly illustrated by the following compari- 
for the removal of the cause for trial at the son of prices in gold for the articles named, 
next Circuit Court, of the United States, to! before the issue of Government currency and 
be holden in the district where the suit is now, reckoning gold at 150 as compared with 
pending, and offer good and sufficient surety Government currency : 

for his filing in such Court, on the first day of Former prices Present prices 
its session, copies of such process and other | in gold. in gold. 
proceedings against him, and also for his ap-' cotton 13 
vearing in such Court and entering special Coffee a” 
Pail in the cause, if special bail was originalhy Coal e+ 20 
required therein, it shall then be the dass of Gee 


Depreciation in 
gold from 
whatever cause, 
285 per cent, 

36 








50 

30 

5 67 35 
- 433 

138 
69 
1150 


Stocks: ni 
the State Court to aceept the surety, and Pacific Mail 50 119 
proceed no further in the cause of prosecu- | 3. :- Cent. 00 = 
tion; and the bail that shall have been origi- | ~ 
nally taken shall be discharged. And such Of what value would be that man’s opinions 
copies being filed as aforesaid in such Court on the subject who should assert that gold had 
of the United States, the cause shall proceed depreciated to the extent of the above figures, 
therein in the same manner as if it had been because more dollars of it are required now 
brought in said Court by original process, to buy a given quantity of some articles than 
whatever may be the amount in dispute or; formerly; who should gravely argue that 
ithe damages claimed, or whatever the citizen- gold had depreciated 1150 per cent. ! because 
ship of the parties, any former law to the formerly but $4 of it were required to buy a 
contrary notwithstanding. And any attach- share of Erie, while now $50 of it are required 
ment of the goods or estate of the defendant, to buy the same thing. Yet this is precisely 
| by the original ,process shall hold the goods and the only mode by which it can be shown 
jor estates so attached to answer the final that the Government currency has been de- 
judgment in the same manner as by the laws  preciated. 
of such State they would have been holden to, The term ‘‘ depreciated ” cannot be prop- 
/answer final judgment had it been rendered erly applied to a legal-tender currency, issued 
‘in the Court in which the suit or prosecution for a full consideration by competent authori- 
was commenced. And it shall be lawful in ty, until it can be shown that all prices as 
any such action or prosecution which may measured by it have advanced in direct ratio 
be now pending or hereafter commenced, be- to the alleged depreciation, without reference 
fore any State Court whatever, for any cause to the relation of supply of commodities to the 
aforesaid, after final judgment, for either par- demand for them; and the term can never be 
ty to remove and transfer, by appeal, such properly applied to such a currency by com- 
case during the session or term of said Court, paring it with any one commodity as a stan- 
at which the same shall have taken place, dard—with gold, for example, at the present 
from such Court to the next Circuit Court of time, that being now simply acommodity, hav- 
the United States, to be held in the district in ing ceased to be money except for three pur- 
which such appeal shall be taken, in manner poses, in which it is ®till received and paid 
aforesaid. And it shall be the duty of the practically at nearly its former rates. Gold 
| person taking such appeal to produce and file em been demonetized by Congress, except 
lin the said Circuit Court attested copies of for the payment of duties, the interest on the 
‘the process, proceedings and judgment in public debt and the settlement of foreign bal- 
‘such cause; and it shail also be competent ances, and by the substitution of legal-tender 
‘for either party, within six months after the currency is no longer the standard for the 
‘rendition of a judgment in any such case, by settlement of debts in this country or the pay- 
writ of error or other process, to remove the ment of state or national taxes; and there is 
‘same to the Circuit Court of the United ‘and can be no more propriety in reckoning 
| States of that district in which such jndgment the price of Government stocks by the stand- 
'shall have been rendered ; and the said Sir- | ard of gold, under such circumstances, than 
|cuit Court shall thereupon proceed to try by the standard of cotton, or of any other 
and determine the facts and the law in such commodity the relative price of which has ad- 
‘action, in the same manner as if the same vanced, from whatever cause, as compared 
‘had been there originasly commenced, the with Government stocks. It is true that 
‘judgment in such case notwithstanding. And Government currency or stocks will not buy 
‘any bail which may have been taken, or pro- as much gold, or cotton, or Pacific mail, or 
rty attached, shall be holden on the tinal Erie as formerly, but the same is true of gold 
judgment of the said Circuit Court in such as compared with cotton, etc. 
, action, in the same manner as if no such re-” There has been no over-issue of circulation, 
‘moval and transfer had been made, as afore- jf, as is presumed, it is meant to say that more 
said. And the State Court from which any circulation has been issued than was needed 
such action, civil or criminal, may be remov- for the legitimate purposes of trade. No 
‘ed and transferred, as aforesaid, upon the stronger proof could be adduced to negative 
parties giving good and suflicient security for the asertion of over-issue, than that for the 
‘the prosecution thereof, shall allow the same last eighteen months circulation or currency 
‘to be removed and transferred, and proceed has been scarce to such a degree as to greatly 
'no further in the case: Provided, however, embarrass settlements with laborers, opera- 
that if the party aforesaid shall fail duly to tives and others requiring currency, the vol- 
enter the removal and transfer as aforesaid, ume of business apparently having greatly ex- 
‘in the Cirenit Court of the United States, ceeded the circulation in all parts of the coun- 
agreeably to this act, the State Court, by try. ; : 
which judgment shall have been rendered, “The facts are that the withdrawal of specie 
and from which the transfer and removal shall from circulation, the retention of the legal 
‘have been made, as aforesaid, shall be author- tender im the vaults of banks for the redemp- 
, ized on motion for that purpose, to issue ex- tion of their issues (which the wants of trade 
'ecution, and to carry into effect any such have kept out) and the increase of cash tran- 
| judgment, the same as if no removal and sactions in place of those heretofore settled by 
‘transfer had been made; And also, That no | notes, have more than counterbalanced the 
' such appeal or writ of error shall be allowed Government issues and the increased bank 
}in any criminal action or prosecution where issues, and it may be safely asserted that the 
| final judgment shall have been rendered in present volume of business could not be con- 
favor of the defendant or respondent by the ducted on a cash basis, without a greatly in- 
|State Court. And if iv any suit lereafier _ereased volume of cireclation. 
commenced the plaintiff is nr or | ce 
ment pass agai i » defendant s re-| 
ee ded oan ” | Mary Watters, (colored) formerly of Fred- 
Sxc. 6. And be it further enacted, That'ericksburg, Va., (as we know,) and whose 
any suit or prosecution described in this act husband iy at Charleston, S. C., resides at 
in which final judgment may be rendered in 09 anderson Street, in this city. She does 
the Cireuit Court, may be carried by writ of 
error to the Su Court, whatever may 




















be the amount of said judgment. 


COLD MEDAL PLANO FORTE 


MANUFACTORY, 
A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
No. 514 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 





Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 
$175 to $800. 
Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and taken in exchange 





x 
, P5 aN 
HINCTON St. BOSTON, 


Wa Mas9: 


PITA NOs? 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


| Special attention is invited to his STAR SCALE 
PIANOS, used and recommended by Mesdames 








| BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARIAN; also by Messrs. | 


MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
distingyished musicians. 


Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON , 


The following testimonials are selected from among udrhed 


— AND — 


How He Became President, 
BY WILLIAM M,. THAYER, 


Author of “THE BoBBIN Boy,” THE PRINTER 
| Boy,” “ Poor Boy axp MEKGHANT PRINCK,” &c. 
| 





This book contains the early lifeJof PREsIDENT 
| LINCOLN, tracing his career from boyhood up to 
| manhood : his life in Kentucky, where he was born, 
and his adventures in after years. 

| Two years have been spent in its preparation, and 
| all the material has been derived from reliable sources. 
It is presented in the form of a tale for boys and 
young men, and will, in fact, be of much interest t al/, 
It also illustrates what the principles of honesty, 
industry, energy, and perseverance have done, in 
raising a poor boy, born in poverty, in 8 Slave State, 
to the highest place of honor that our country can 
bestow. It should be put in the hands of every 
young man in the United States, as an example and 
an encotiragement. 

It will be illustrated with five tull-page engravings 
| by Harley. 


THE RES,ULTS OF 


EMANCIPATION ! 


BY M. AUGUSTUS COCHIN. 


| Translated by Miss Mary L. Boortu, translator 
of M. Gasparin’s Works on America. 


So little is positively known of the economical ande 
aocisl resu/ts of Emancipation in those countries 
where it has taken place, that the importance of this 
volume to the people of the United States, in the pre- 
sent crisis, can hardly be overestimated 

It was written at the congress of the learned 





{Count Montalembert; is based entirely on official re- 


ports; and its statements, which comprehend every 
form of the question, are fully reliable. 

Of the style and attractiveness of the book, the fol- 
lowing extract from a notice of the French Edition, 
It is pro- 


in the Christian Examiner, may testify. 
nounced, ‘among the most vanaveatie, 
and timely books of the year. It is, at once, cautious 
and eloquent, candid ae enthusiastic; as sagacioun 
|as De Tocqueville’s work on America; and as ardent 
as Victor Hugo’s Legend of the Ages. It is scientific 


Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Plum- fascinating 


mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge :-— 





CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 16, ’61—My Dear Sir: —The 


| Piano which I bought of you a few months (ten 
| months) ago gives entire and perfect satisfaction, 
|and is believed to be an unsurpassed instrument of 
|its kind. Many performers—some of these persons 
| of superior skill—have tried it, and all, without ex 
ception, have spok o of it in terms of unqualified 
praise. I shall be: ad for you to use my name or to 
| make reference to me, in any way in which it can be 


ou. 
| I dans my dear sir, very truly P ae 
(Signed) A. P. PEABODY. | 
| A.M. McPhail, jr., Boston, Mass. 


| Translated.—Extract of a letter from (the husband 
| of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best French Pianists ever 
iin America :— 

St. Joun, N. B., July 20, °61.—Having used one o 
Mr. McPhail’s Star /ianvos instead of a Grand, in my 
concert given with Madame Fabbri, I find them supe 

| rer instruments, or negg in the highest degree in 
promptitude of action, elasticity and delicacy of 
| touch, and in power, purity and sweetness of tone. 
and after frequent and severe tests, I consider them 


i of service to 


in its arrangement, accurate in its display of facta, 
ogee in its reasoning, and clear in its conclusions.”’ 

M. Cochin is an ex-maire and municipal councillor 
of the city of Paris. He has had great advantages 
for research among both public and private docu- 
ments; and has devoted his life to the subject on 
which his forthcoming volume treats. He recently 
received the order of nighthood from the Pope. in 
acknowledgment of the ability displayed in this book ; 
to which also was recently awarded the first prize of 
three thousand frances by the French Academy 


12 mo. 
Will be sent FREE BY MAIL, on receipt of the price—$1.50 


Also, lately published, 

THE REJECTED STONE: 
Or INSURRECTION ys RESURRECTION IN AMERICA. 
by M. D. Conway,—12 mo.—50 cents. 

“« This remarkable book,” says the Christian Exam 


| manufacture. 


BENJAMIN SMITH LYMAN, 


' to be regular masterpieces in the art of piano forte 


RICHARD MULDER iner, * discusses the question of Emancipation aa the 


result of the war, with a depth of conviction, a bold- 
ness of utterance, cogency of argument, wealth of 11- 
lustration, and withala keenness of satire and a fervid 
eloquence, which insure readers for the book.”’ 

Another critic remarks: “ This cloquent argument- 
ative, electric work is instinct with the passion of the 
Souith and the reason of the North.”’ 

The Independent opens its criticisms with the signi- 
ficant query: “ Have we an Americau Carlyle ?”’ 

. 





Mining Emgineer, 
139 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


(Member of the French Geological Society.) 
—AND— 
THE BARONS OF THE SOUTH: 


Has just opened an office at the above mentioned 
place, and would be happy to be consulted there and 


good washing, ironing and sewing; aad we | 
trust that those who can will employ her. i 


receive orders for geological and topographical sur 
veys. for the establishment or superintendence of 
mines or metallurgical works, or for other business 
_connected with Mining Engineering; or to give in- 
struction privately or otherwise in the various 
branches of the profession. 

Since his graduation at Harvard College, in 1°55, he 
has worked practically at different times with Pro- 
fessor Lesley, partly on geological and topographical 
surveys, and partly in travelling through the Kastern, 
Middle. and Southern States for the collection of the 
statistics of the Iron manufacture: and in 1858 was 
employed by Professor Hall as Assistant Geologist of 
the Iowa State Geological Survey, until its suspen 
sion; and has now recently returned from Enrope, 
where he studicd two years at the Paris School of 
Mines and one year at that of Freiberg, and visited 

i many places of geological, mining and metallurgical 
importance in both France and Germany. 


REFERENCES: 


lrof J. P. Lesley, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Charles Short, do. 
| Mesars. Furness, Brinley & Co., do. 
j Prof. James Hall, Albany. 
| Dr. Charles T. Jackson, Boston. 
| Messrs. A. A, Low & Brothers, New York. 
| February, 1863. 


| WANTED ! 
|MILITARY & NAVAL MEN, 


Who may have been actively en in any of the , 
BYP eLES om LAND and WATER during the pres-| 
| ent REBELLION, and WOUNDED, the 





WALKER: 


An 
y disabled the’ prec. A 


Or the RATIONALE OF THE AMERICAN CONFLICT, 
by E. W, Reynold. 16 mo., 75 cents. 


This able book is not only of immediate interest, 
but is of permanent ralne. NO OTHER BOOK 80 thor- 
oughly and accurately traces the whole history of 
Secession, from its first inception to its culmination 


PRAYERS. BY THEODORE PARKER. 
16 mo. With admirable likeness of Mr. Parker, en- 


graved on steel, by Schoff. Cloth, extra. 75 cents. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS UNDER THE LAW: 


Three Lectures delivered in Boston, January, 1861. 


By Mrs.C H. Dall, author of Woman's Right to 
Labor,” “ Historical Pictures Retouched,” &c. 16mo. 
Cloth. 


63 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


WISE & CO 
245 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


REV. M. D. CONWAY'S 
WORKS. 


Tracts for To-day - ° 
Elagieepenl eon - - 

East ap es ee x 
Natural History of the Devil - 


of the above will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
ddrews COMMONWEALTH OFFICE. 





| for active service, and honorably discharyed, especi- 

| ally OFFICERS of Massachusetts Volunteer 
ments. 

Address Box 322 Post Office, Boston, Mass. \ 


erie 
~ | Press 


of Commercial Lrinting House, 


36 Kilby Street, Boston. 
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Melt in the 
Refers me bak 

. Fort 


An age recedin 
Leaving a ri 
«Is there a la 
Or do 


Is there a God? 

1 watch for If 
Confused and di 
Findi 


The morning ds 

Down on the og 

1 listen to the eq 
Over 


The plains of 
The silent m 
Have tuned m 
Glory 


The evening fal 
Another reve 
There is a God 
‘Lhy f 


For creeds may 


Power from 


E’en snnunll r 
But ga 


O WE'RE HO 
BY 
4ir—M 


O we're not tir 
We're not thet 
While drums 
With the bal 
For we can hit 
And eo let's ha 
Secesh is bounc 
And we'll be 


O we're not ti 
Of soldier life o 
And rough o 
We are game 
We've lived thr 
* Through hail a 
We wouldn't f 
And havn't g 


We haven't bro 
We're rough, a 
Who talks of 
And there’sa 
So-bang the do 
Sccesh, you've 
We'l: have a li 
You can’t bes 
O we're not tire 
Nor ripe for dis 
Before they d 
There'll be so 
Then hip hurrali 
And down wit 
From Davis to 
They all shal 


Wem Ze 
Und Ew 
Er ist be 
From ev 
To whoo 


And Tim 


